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The Spirit of Christian Labor’ 


IN THE IMAGE AND LIKENESS OF GOD 


The SHIBBOLETH of Christianity is spirit— 
not any spirit at all, but the one Spirit of 
Christ, Who is the Truth. Our Savior’s religion 
is an adoration of the Father, not so much in 
outward things, not so much in particular places 
or buildings (as on Mt. Sion or Mt. Garizim), 
not so much in any external ceremony, as it 1s 
adoration zm spirit—in spirit and truth.” (Jo. 
4, 23f) 

It is urgent, therefore, in studying the chris- 
tianity of Labor that we carefully distinguish 
between its external make-up and functioning on 
the one hand and, on the other, the spirit which 
ensouls it. In the language of Aristotle, it would 
be called a distinction between the matter and 
form—between the material element of Labor and 
its informing principle of spirit. Under the ma- 
terial element of labor we include its whole ex- 
ternal manifestation: the work itself, of whatever 
kind, the circumstances in which it is performed, 
the living conditions of the workingman, whether 
individual or social, the prevailing relations of 
social justice, the actual functioning of law, rights, 
duties, opportunities, etc. Theoretically, the same 
material organization and programming of Labor 
may be found in a pagan culture as in a Chris- 
tian one. As a matter of fact, as I hope to point 
out a little later, the pagans are in position to 
serve a more attractive dish than are the Chris- 
tians, if materiality alone be made to count. 

However, the informing Spirit counts most and 
makes the big difference between true and false, 
~*) Address delivered at the 103rd Annual Conven- 


tion of the Catholic Central Union (Verein), Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., August 3, 1958. 
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right and wrong, between lasting workability and 
revolutionary changeableness. Therefore, though 
the Church of Christ recognizes the due importance 
of the matter of Labor, her burning concern is 
for its spiritual ensoulment. The great labor 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, while they 
show an intense interest in the material better- 
ment of the workingman’s condition, insist that 
Our primary concern in the labor problem and the 
whole social question must be the cultivation of 
the Christian Spirit. I wish that I could shout 
this more loudly, viz., that the master-principle 
and main argument of the encyclicals is that Labor 
as well as Capital must be imbued with the 
Christian Spirit. This is the unheeded message 
that cries for hearing particularly in our times. 
In point of fact, practically all the expressed 
wishes of the encyclicals pertaining to the material 
betterment of Labor have come to a fulfillment 
today in our country, to an extent undreamed of 
at the time of their utterance. Labor is no 
longer the helpless victim of exploitation nor the 
chattel-slave of the plutocratic Capitalism, grovel- 
ling for survival in a sub-human standard of 
living. Behind powerful organization and gov- 
ernment support, Labor meets Capital on equal 
terms for free collective bargaining which has 
to respect its demand for a living wage. Thanks 
to technology, probably the highest standard of 
living that ever in history fell to the lot of the 
common man is within the reach of workingmen. 
Because of our social institutions, there is no 
longer the desperate insecurity that used to haunt 
the poor. Though many people will never be 
satisfied with what they have, it is surely safe 
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to say that today Labor never “had it so good” 
from the viewpoint of material welfare. Russia's 
consuming ambition is to put her economy on a 
par with that of the U. S., and Khrushchev’s 


jealous boast is that she will soon do it. 


Primacy of the Spirit 


Unfortunately, nobody seems to be very happy 
and secure in the whole rosy picture. And there 
is the rub! We do not find in it the peace of 
Christ which issues from His Spirit. This shows 
that the main argument of the encyclicals has 
been unheeded. That argument, we repeat, 1S 
spiritual, insisting that the material welfare of 
Labor and the wholesale reconstruction of society 
depends entirely upon imbuing the individual 
minds and hearts of personal men with the Chris- 
tian Spirit. Lacking the Spirit of Christ, our 
economy, despite all outward appearances, will 
be powered by other spiritual forces that may 
well explode anytime in a worse way than the 
1917 revolution of blood and terror in Russia. 


The reason for such an assertion lies in our 
faith that Christ is the Truth—the truth of human 
nature as it is designed to form society. Christ, 
indeed, is true God; but more pertinently, He is 
also the true man, Who alone is the full realiza- 
tion of the human image according to the likeness 
of God, as all men were made to be. 

But, our modern culture crucifies this Truth 
all over again every day and it’s spirit is opposed 
to Christ’s. When we peruse books like Gustave 
Combes’ Revival of Paganism, which refers to the 
paganism that actually dominates society today, 
we are impressed by the allure of the economic 
order which the various pagan movements that 
have spawned today’s culture present to us. By 
purely materialistic standards their programs are 
far more alluring than the Christian—verifying 
St. Paul’s dictum that “if with only this life in 
view we have had hope in Christ we are of all 
men the most to be pitied.” (I Cor. 15,19) But 
the culture is pagan and unequivocably false. In 
blissful blindness, it denies the fact and conse- 
quences of sin and therefore does away with 
our need of the Redeemer and Savior. It takes 
no account of God, but makes “almighty man” 
the creator of the universe and the fashioner of 
history. In a spirit of godless humanitarianism, 
modern paganism strives to build its heaven on 
this earth; particularly the contemporary thinking 
which deifies technology is guilty in the worst 
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way of these disastrous  falsities. Our Holy 
Father Pius XII condemns such thinking as “the 
false realism of the Second Technical Revolution.” 
With reference to our subject of Labor, the piti- 
ful situation is that modern Labor has to function 
in this pagan milieu and, sure as sunrise, partakes 
of its spirit. This should become immediately 
clear as we go on now to glance at some basic 
traits of the Spirit of Christian Labor. 


The Role of Humility 


The Spirit of Christ 1s, in the first place, 
humility, which freely and gladly embraces the 
humble status of the laborer. The Gospel of 
our new Mass for Labor Day heralds the stu- 
pendous fact that Christ was a laborer, the Son 
of a carpenter and a carpenter Himself. So 
Christ was born and grew up in the ranks of 
Labor. This simple fact takes on the most pro- 
found significance when we reflect upon the in- 
finite, divine humility which it implies. It is God 
who became man in the ranks of Labor! The 
virtue of humility means the deliberate and free 
acceptance of one station which is below another. 
And here God stoops from the infinite highest to 
the lowest. When Christ was born, the laboring 
class did not have the respectability that it has in 
America today. In His time there were only two 
social classes and no middle one. They were the 
very poor and the very rich—the downtrodden, 
humble working-class and the powerful, proud 
ruling class. Against this background, we relish 
Pius XII’s eloquent comment: “Jesus... did not 
disdain to ply the carpenter’s trade in His foster 
father’s workshop; he wished to consecrate human 
toil with Divine sweat.” (Fulgens Radiatur, n. 
28) 

As Christ is the truth, His example is con- 
vincing proof that the humility of labor is the 
truth for human nature. In other words, we are 
born for it. Christ’s own example, then, is a 
powerful lesson on the Christian concept of work, 
for in His Person He simply restores and elevates 
even higher the original dignity that God placed 
on work. In the very beginning of the Bible we 
find God revealing Himself to us as a Worker 
Who does the work of creation and then imposes 
the law of labor on men as an expression of His 
own image and likeness. Accordingly, the hu- 
mility of labor refers only to a relation that is ' 
based on the standards of the spirit of this world. 
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In the eyes of the world it is low-class and often- 
times despised. But in the Kingdom of Christ 
it is exalted, dignified and even divine. 

The humility of Christ in the eyes of the world, 
then, is a shouting condemnation of American 
Labor, when its organization is based on pure busi- 
ness unionism that places labor like a chattel 
commodity on the block of collective bargaining 
in order to buy and sell it, or when it is ensouled 
by a plutocratic ambition to rise out of the labor- 
ing class and climb higher and higher on the 
social ladder into positions of wealth, power and 
privilege, or simply of idle leisure and luxury. 
Contrariwise, the Spirit of Christian Labor is 
humble. The Christian workingman  esteems 
labor as an image and likeness of the divine, and 
he is humbly and supremely satisfied with his 
God-exampled status. 

We have been looking at the Spirit of Christ, 
revealed as a common laborer in His hidden life. 
Looking further at His different kind of labor 
in His public life, we see a grander, double hu- 
mility. It is an unquestionable law of the Spirit, 
confirmed by the example of Christ and illustrated 
in the experience of history, that the men best 
suited for positions of authority and rulership in 
society are picked from the humble ranks of com- 
mon Labor, just as Our Savior stepped from the 
carpenter shop in Nazareth into His public min- 
istry. Undoubtedly the reason is that the humility 
of the working-class is a necessary grooming for 
the greater humility demanded in public office. 
Let us contemplate the humility which Christ 
teaches in His public office. His ministry em- 
braces the highest of all public offices that ever 
will be. He is the Messiah, our King, Priest, 
Prophet, Judge, Teacher, Lord, the Way and the 
Truth and the Life. Yet He takes special pains 
to reveal that in these positions He is our servant, 
putting Himself beneath us and menially wash- 
ing our feet. Thenceforth every position of great- 
ness and power in Christ's Kingdom is cast in 
the role of public servant. And all the labor of 
these public servants is conceived as a ministry 
to the humble laboring class. “Whoever wishes 
to become great among you shall be your servant, 
and whoever wishes to be first among you shall 
be your slave; even as the Son of Man.” 

Where, we may ask, is this humility of Christ, 
in the spirit of politically-minded union bosses 
constantly maneuvering for positions of advantage 
to gain their own self-interest? My dear friends, 
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let me sum up: If ever the true Christian Spirit 
is to be instilled in Labor, the first thought must 
be given, as St. Augustine says, to the foundation 
of humility. 


The Spirit of Poverty 


The next distinctively Christian trait of the 
Spirit of Christian Labor is poverty. You all 
know Christ's poverty—how He repudiated all 
ownership of the kingdom of this world and died 
on the Cross naked, stripped of everything. You 
know that in Christ’s disciple it is perfection to 
renounce all possessions in an absolute monastic 
poverty. “Blessed are the poor in spirit....” It 
is manifest that the Spirit of Christian Labor must 
be a spirit of poverty. The one point that I am 
anxious to make concerns the christianity of Chris- 
tian poverty; that is, its voluntariness and ideal- 
ism. It is not the victim of force, nor the escape 
of incompetence, but the agent of free choice and 
strength. Hence, it must be made clear that 
poverty 1s quite distinct from beggary or wretch- 
edness and that the circumstances of poverty which 
require a man to work for his living do not 
result so much from not receiving or having 
enough, but rather from giving—almsgiving—and 
from doing the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. That exactly is the christianity of Chris- 
tian poverty. Thus poverty in spirit does not re- 
quire the repudiation of ownership and a profes- 
sion of mendicancy. Just as certainly it does not 
mean working for less than a living wage or even 
for less than as much as we ate able to get for 
our work. By no means is it opposed to untoniz- 
ing nor is it ever indifferent to social justice. 
Fundamentally, Christian poverty is the mortifi- 
cation of human nature’s inherited avarice and 
grasping selfishness; its effect is detachment from 
the ownership of property. The mother of poverty 
is charity, and the child is a chivalrous spend- 
thrift, like Christ Himself, alive and responsive 
to every good social work. He stands in sharp 
contrast to our modern breed of tight-fisted busi- 
nessmen, who are rich in spirit and live for self 
alone. 

And so, true poverty in spirit becomes the most 
ardent defender and promoter of social justice. I 
am sure that the Central Verein experiences daily 
that the backbone of its support in all its excel- 
lent social work is the contributions of the poor. 
With due respect for social workers and for 
protective legislation and government patronage, 
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we do not hesitate to maintain that there always 
will be social injustice until the Spirit of Christ's 
poverty prevails. When that should ever come 
to pass and all men should be poor in spirit, the 
logical operation of poverty would lead to per- 
fect social justice—an absolutely equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and all the goods of God’s earth. 

Taking a look now at our economic system, 
we note how foreign this spirit is to it. The 
whole orientation of business and industry is pro- 
fit-making. The profit-making wheels of mass- 
production depend upon abundant consumer buy- 
ing-power. Hence the current motivation for pay- 
ing high wages to Labor is to increase this buying- 
power. You see that the whole general idea is to 
make the poor rich enough to buy lots of things 
for themselves so the rich may become richer. 
The cause of the recent recession, they say, 1s 
simply that people did not do enough buying 
even though they had the money. Then, Labor 
itself which constantly strives to get more and 
more for less and less work certainly is not poor 
in spirit, but rich in spirit. You say that Labor 
needs more to meet the increasing needs and costs 
of an ever ascending standard of living. I say 
that your high material standard of living, which 
business always shrewdly pitches a little above the 
means of common people, is an enemy of the 
spiritual life and the death of charity. Nobody 
ever has enough to pay his own bills, much less 
to help the needy. The instinct of the Chris- 
tian spirit of poverty is to reduce the material 
needs of this life in order to concentrate on the 
life of the Spirit. And that is another ravishing 
point to consider. The poor Christ is a virgin. 
The twin sister of poverty is chastity, which does 
not join in the chase for material pleasures, com- 
forts and luxuries. She prays with Wisdom: “O 
God, give me neither beggary nor riches; give me 
only the necessities of life.” 


The Cross 


We pass on now to a third essential ingredient 
of the Christian Spirit, which has always been 
distinctively characteristic of the laboring class 
and which is a definite issue today. It is the 
Christian attitude toward tribulation. The Chris- 
tian views it as a blessing that leads to God. Our 
Lord has shown the way. He comes to His Resur- 
rection through the Crucifixion. At the hands 
of men, He suffers and dies; but He lives “unto 
God.” Tribulation characterizes the death to sin 
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which is every Christian’s crucifixion, as St. Paul 
explains in Rom. VI. Among all men the Chris- 
tian faces the fact of sin and sinfulness squarely 
and realistically. Due to the fact of sin, an in- 
fallible rule of the spiritual life teaches that the 
way to God is through tribulation, whether it 
be plain “hard luck,” oppression and persecution 
from others, or any such trial that assails us. 
The Church sings this theme fervently in the 
psalms of Her daily official prayer. St. Paul 
preaches it often: “All who wish to live in a 
godly manner in Christ will suffer persecution.” 
(II Tzm. 3,12) “But we glory also in our tribu- 
lations, knowing that tribulation works out en- 
durance, and endurance tried virtue, and tried 
virtue hope. And hope does not disappoint, be- 
cause the charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts....”” (Rom. V, 3 ff.) Christians g/ory in 
their tribulations. How well do the men know 
this who through trials and tribulations have 
really found God and have learned to put all 
their confidence in Him and none of it in crea- 
tures! The crucial point is that we all need a 
share of tribulation to keep us with God after 
we have found Him. 

Precisely on this score Christ in the Gospel and 
the Tradition of His Church condemns riches: 
“Woe to you rich for you are now having your 
comfort.” (Luke 6,24) Riches are bad because 
men put their trust in them and not in God. 
Riches are bad because men seek life in the 
vanishing material things which money buys, and 
not in eternal charity. 

Returning now to the specific topic of Chris- 
tian Labor, it is wholesome to consider that all 
through the history of salvation, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, God’s election falls 
especially on the laboring class precisely because 
its distinctive lot of tribulation worked justice 
in it. The poor and humble laborers, who meekly 
meet tribulation with wisdom, are peculiarly the 
Chosen People of God, the remnant of Israel 
which is saved. The prophets of old have taught 
this fact eloquently. And it is the reason why 
in the New Testament the Just Man, Jesus Christ, 
identifies Himself with the meek and humble, 
who suffer persecution for justice’ sake. 

This Christian philosophy—I prefer to call it 
Wisdom—on the value of tribulation is the con- 
trary opposite of the modern universal material- 
ism, whether it be cast in the American, European. 
or Russian mold. It holds out to the hard-pressed 
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class of Labor, if I may borrow the words of 
Leo XIII, ‘all freedom from pain and trouble, 
undisturbed repose and constant enjoyment.” Such 
exactly is the promise of the present-day 
thermonuclear apostles of materialism, who have 
dethroned God and deified technology. In the 
words of Leo XIII, “they cheat the people and 
impose upon them, and their lying promises 
will only make the evil worse than before... .” 
(Rerum Novarum, p. 11 £.) Christian Labor dare 
not be deceived by this open contradiction to 
Christ’s own words. With true realism it meekly 
accepts tribulation as a necessary and sure way 
to heaven. And I mean as much of heaven on 
this earth as we dare expect. 


"The Bond of Perfection” 


That leads to the end of this paper, which has 
to do with charity. Leo XIII said succinctly that 
“the happy results we all long for (viz., in the 
solution of the social question) must be chiefly 
brought about by the plenteous outpouring of 
charity.” (Rer. Nov., p. 37) Pius XI echoes him 
beautifully: “In effecting this reform (viz., of the 
social order), charity which is the bond of per- 
fection must play the leading part.” (Q.A. n. 
158) Charity, of course, is the summation of the 
whole spirit of Christian Labor. In a special way, 
she gives birth to the humility, poverty and the 
glorying in tribulations that I have mentioned 
and she is the bond that ties them together. As a 
matter of fact, charity is identified with the Chris- 
tian Spirit, because spirit means love, and just as 
any man’s spirit is his love, so the Christian's 
Spirit is charity. You will note that we are mak- 
ing a distinction. This word “charity” signifies 
a special kind of love and it is not merely a man’s 
human love for his God or his neighbor, but it 
is God’s own divine way of loving “which is 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit Who 
has been given to us.” (Rom. V,5) This all-im- 
portant conception, viz., that charity signifies God’s 
own love and that this Divine love is infused 
in Christians, shows exactly how they are made 
into the perfect image and likeness of God— 
because “God is charity.” It follows that Labor 
will be in the image and likeness of God only 
when it becomes charity. There in one word 
is the whole Christian ideal. Labor must be 
charity. Anything less or different from that falls 
outside the category of the Christian Spirit. 


There is time for only one thought on this 
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bottomless subject and I hasten to give it. Charity 
is the Christian laborer’s life and his heaven on 
earth. Moreover, it is the only true heaven that 
may be enjoyed down here. Naturally, we are 
all concerned about making a living and taking 
care of the necessities of the body; but the single 
goal of Christian willing and striving is the life 
and the peace and the joy and the heaven which 
is charity. 

Where, now, in our economic system and Labor 
organization, taken as such, is there any thought 
or mention or room for charity? Certainly it is 
the insidious operation of the mystery of iniquity 
that is trying to seduce Christian Labor by the 
promise of a terrestrial heaven, consisting of 
crass material enjoyment. The spirit of the ma- 
tertalistic philosophy is not divine love; it is con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, concupiscence of the flesh 
and pride of life. It is a lie that contradicts the 
design of our nature and there can be no doubt 
that the devil is its father. 


Let me close on a practical note. The criterion 
and test of the true Christian Spirit is the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. He is the working- 
man’s supreme Leader. I compare the records 
and behavior of the union bosses who happen to 
be in the headlines today and I find no resemblance 
to Christ. 

This paper purports to show that Christian 
Spirit is alien to the current system. The clear 
indication is that the Christian laborer in the 
system has a battle to fight—a spiritual battle. 
Spirit is a personal, individual, intimate thing. 
Christians have to armor themselves against the 
paganism of the system and to cultivate spirit 
independently—personally and individually, “us- 
ing the system as though they used it not.” Every 
day they must feed and replenish their spirit 
with religion, as Leo XIII and Pius XI so earnestly 
plead when they recommend the formation of 
religious associations of workingmen to stand 
alongside and supplement the neutral unions. That 
personal individual affair is the first indispensable 
step in any promotion of Christian social rela- 
tions. At any rate, it is the practical conclusion 
of this discourse. It is the step for Labor to take 
right now; and who knows whither it will lead? 
Therefore, let us be free, spiritually independent 
individuals, and in our personal lives and example 
blast the corruption of the system. Nothing 1s 
more Christ-like and, if you please, more genuinely 
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The Brussels World Exposition 


AN AGE OF SCIENCE PARADES ITS WARES 


HE WORLD EXPOSITION in Brussels is an 
enormous display, sprawled over hundreds 
of acres on the outskirts of the wealthy and gay 
Belgian capital. The first such exhibit after 
World War II, it highlights the astonishing scien- 
tific and technological progress achieved since the 
last such exposition in New York in 1939. The 
exhibition is dominated by the Atomium, the great 
silver globes of which may be seen for miles. The 
colossal Palace of Science is also dominated by 
atomic science and its repercussions. Besides this 
Palace, where fourteen countries display their 
achievements, there are several other buildings 
devoted to various aspects of science and industry. 
Over 100,000 people visit the Exposition daily. 
There have been as many as 200,000 visitors in a 
single day. By June the total number of visitors 
reached ten million. It was originally estimated 
that the total attendance would be approximately 
thirty-five million by the middle of October; but 
the present rate of daily attendance has caused the 
original prediction to be raised. The attendance 
at the Brussels Exposition could well establish a 
record. The Paris Exposition in 1903 drew fifty 
million visitors. 


Soviet Progress 


Many nations possess their own pavilions or 
halls at the exhibition. These pavilions faithfully 
reflect our tormented and uncertain world. The 
colossal Soviet pavilion looms as the most im- 
pressive. It is also the most popular with the 
visitors. The large pavilion gives a good idea of 
the present state of the Soviet Union and its great 
strength. Pertinent statistics indicate that the 
Union is the largest state in the world in area 
with the population of 200 million. While from 
1913 to 1956, the statistics proclaim, the rate of 
the industrial growth per inhabitant in America 
was 200 per cent, the rate of increase in the Soviet 
Union was 2,000 per cent. The Soviets agree 
that, while Russia was still predominately agri- 
cultural in 1913, the United States was already 
highly industrialized. Soviet progress in the last 
fifteen years has forced the United States to take 
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second place among the industrial nations of the 
world. 

Soviet statistics also show an astonishing growth 
in education. Nearly fifty million Soviet people, 
or twenty-five per cent, attend various courses and 
schools. Thus Russia leads all nations in the 
proportion of population at school. "Ing lsc: 
71,000 engineers graduated in the Soviet Union, 
as against 26,000 in the United States. In agri- 
culture within three years, more than seventy mil- 
lion acres were brought under cultivation, nearly 
as much as the entire arable area of Western 
Europe. Sputniks, intercontinental missiles, enor- 
mous planes, ships, trains, power stations, mines, 
etc., testify that the statistics are not altogether 
divorced from reality. 


The pavilion also reflects the culture of the 
Soviet Union—its schools, universities, publica- 
tions, arts, etc. The~Soviet Union is a godless 
state where religion is merely tolerated as a sur- 
vival from another era. Yet even religion is not 
altogether ignored in the exhibit. There are nu- 
merous photographs and pictures of celebrated 
Russian churches and monasteries which are con- 
sidered monuments of art. A few good ikons 
are also on display. Two stands are devoted to 
religious literature: one exhibits various publica- 
tions of the Russian Patriarchate, bibles, prayer 
books, calendars, periodicals, etc., while the other 
displays similar publications of Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Moslems, Jews, Armenians, etc. Adjoining 
the pavilion is a hall with a seating capacity of 
a thousand for the cinema and concerts. There is 
also a vast restaurant and some smaller buildings 
with various exhibits. 


Disappointment from U.S. 


The United States is represented by a vast cir- 
cular pavilion which faces that of the Soviets. In 
general, it disappoints visitors. Compared with 
the Soviet pavilion, it is nearly empty and certainly 
does not reflect American life, culture, achieve- 
ments, etc. Numerous color films depict Amer- 
ican life, industry, etc. There are also samples 
of American manufactured goods, etc. Visitors 
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have been heard to say that if the U. S. pavilion 
truly reflects America, life there must be but an 
imposing facade hiding emptiness. Certainly the 
American pavilion should have been at least as 
imposing as the Soviets’. I have no idea who is 
responsible for the American exhibit; but that it 
is hardly a success is beyond doubt. 

The great French pavilion is the boldest in 
construction at the exposition. Its architecture 
gives an idea of things to come. On the in- 
side it is more conventional and is a fair reflec- 
tion of the country represented. Not many 
people know that because of the exceptionally 
high birth rate during the last two decades 
France, along with Holland, has the youngest 
population in Western Europe, the Mediterranean 
countries excluded. France is now on the eve 
of a new era very different from that of the 
past. General de Gaulle, in a variety of ways, 
reflects this trend. 

Both English pavilions are in extremely good 
taste, successfully representing Britain’s old cul- 
ture, traditions, institutions, its prosperous in- 
dustry and agriculture. The English pavilions 
are visited by many. The first pavilion is nearly 
as revolutionary in architecture as is that of 
France. 

The neighboring German pavilion is vast, clean 
and impeccably organized; but is not as inter- 
teresting as the French or the British. The 
Czechoslovak pavilion, I should say, expresses the 
spirit of this scientific and industrial age better 
than does any other pavilion. It is also in ex- 
tremely good taste. The Dutch pavilion is very 
original, stressing the close dependence of Hol- 
land on the sea. The Austrian, Swiss, Spanish 
and Portuguese pavilions are more conventional. 
Belgium, for obvious reasons, is represented by 
several pavilions which reflect both the country 
and its colonial possession, the Congo. A whole 
town in miniature represents the Belgium of by- 
gone days. ‘The village of the Congo natives 
is interesting. 

The Western Hemisphere is represented at 
the Exposition by the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and some smaller republics; but none 
of their pavilions makes a great impression. That 
is a pity. The Arab countries are well-represented 
and their pavilions are fat more interesting than 
those of the Western Hemisphere. Those of 
Morocco and Tunis are equally attractive. There 
is no doubt but that the Arabs have come into 
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their own. A few nations from Asia are rep- 
resented, but neither China nor India is among 
them. The Exposition, therefore, gives a one- 
sided picture of the world. It would be highly 
desirable to know how far Communist China 
has advanced in science and economics. 


Religion is represented at the Exposition by 
the vast pavilion of the Holy See and by a 
much smaller exhibit of the Protestants. The 
Asiatic and Arab pavilions reflect Islamism and 
Buddhism to a certain degree. What has been 
said about the American pavilion can also be 
said of the Vatican exhibit. It occupies a good 
position; it is vast; its architecture is bold; but 
the interior of the pavilion hardly comes up 
to expectations. The displays are unimaginative 
and often frankly dull. The entire exhibit, how- 
ever, does give a good picture of the present 
state of the Catholic Church. If the Vatican 
pavilion showed the same taste as the British, 
or the boldness of the Czechoslovaks, it would 
attract very great crowds. As it is, the pavil- 
ion attracts comparatively small crowds, the 
more disappointing because so many visitors 
are Catholic. The small Protestant pavilion 1s 
even more pedestrian. It is regretable that the 
World Council of Churches missed this oppor- 
tunity. The Orthodox, because of the absence 
of Greece, are not represented at all, except by 
what may be seen in the Soviet pavilion. 

Yet the Vatican and Protestant pavilions do 
play a great part in the Exposition. Services, 
conferences, concerts of sacred music, sermons, 
lectures, etc., are scheduled daily and are well 
attended, but mostly by co-religionists. Wath such 
emphasis on scientific and technological achieve- 
ments, the impression is given to many that re- 
ligion is superfluous and superannuated. It 1s 
clear that the presentation of religion to the masses 
in our scientific and industrial age must be adapted 
to the needs of the times. Religion is not a 
venerable relic but a living thing. It cannot 
be said that the organizers of the specifically 
religious pavilions were particularly successful. 
The exhibits largely attract only those who are 
already within the fold. The vast, floating, 
unconverted masses pass them by. The urgency 
of the problem of evangelizing the world 1s 
clearly implied at the Exposition. 

Visitors come to the Exposition from all 
countries and races. Among them are many 
Soviet visitors—engineers, scientists, technicians, 
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professors, etc. They are very eager to learn 
and are, generally speaking, well met. Quite 
a few of them visit the Vatican pavilion and 
show an interest in religion. Some even admit 
that they read the Bible. 

Those who manage the various exhibits live 
in the best concord—Americans, Europeans, 
Asians and Africans. It is obvious that if the 
nations could be induced to cooperate with each 
other instead of engaging in armed conflict, 
truly astonishing things could be realized. The 
scientific and technical progress realized within 
the last twenty years leaves one astonished. 

Apart from the Exposition, Brussels is a 
great cultural center. The world’s best singers, 
dancers and actors come to perform here. Sci- 
entists hold their congresses here. Religion, 
too, is not neglected; great preachers, divines, 
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choirmasters, choirs, and organists frequent this 
city. 

The great influx of visitors has served to 
make living rather expensive in Brussels. Every- 
thing at the Exposition is high-priced: tickets to 
various special pavilions and attractions, taxis, 
overhead railways, guides, etc. The restaurants, 
though expensive, are most interesting, because 
each nation provides its own types of food, 
wines and mode of service. With everything 
taken into account, the Exposition serves a very 
useful purpose, because it unites people of vat- 
ious races and nations in the common pursuit 
of progress, removes misunderstandings, and 
provides one with an abundance of knowledge. 
The Belgians are good organizers and every- 
thing was very well planned. Those who can 
visit the Exposition will not be disappointed. 


Triumph of the Conservative-Progressives 
in the Catholic Church in the U. S. 


Rev. Dr. Frederick J. Zwierlein—Rochester, N. Y. 


II 


This series of four articles constitutes Chapter XVIII 
of a forthcoming book, DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE THE SECOND PLENARY COUN- 
CIL OF BALTIMORE, 1866, by Dr. Zwierlein. A 
key to the sources used in this series is appended to 
this article. 


ApS GOVERNMENT of the French Republic 
duly appreciated Archbishop Ireland. The 
same day he gave this address, he was received 
by President Carnot in the presence of several 
members of his cabinet. Cardinal Rampolla 
therefore wrote to Archbishop Ireland on Aug- 
ust 8, 1892: “I have seen with pleasure that 
you have been received by Monsieur Carnot and 
that the occasion was not lacking for speaking 
with the Minister and several statesmen. The 
Holy Father has been pleased with the regard 
shown to you, and he listened with interest to 
the account of the first stage of your journey.” 
(SPAA) As La Paix reported, the Pope could 
not have found a better spokesman than Arch- 
bishop Ireland to show the teactionaries of 
France that a man could be both an excellent 


churchman and an excellent republican, although 
this paper observed that it would have been 
better if what he said had been spoken by a 
representative of the Church in France. How- 
ever, within a month many priests were found 
addressing public gatherings, one even speaking 
to a gathering under the auspices of Freemasons 
with the permission of his Bishop. In the week 
following his address, Archbishop Ireland spoke 
to the students of the Catholic Circle at their 
annual banquet, holding up to them the example 
of America in devotion to the Republic. Through 
’Abbe Delamire, future Archbishop of Cambrai, 
the priests of Paris invited him to come to La 
Maison de la Bonne Presse and speak to them 
about his country, the priests, the relations of 
the clergy to the people, etc. While in Paris, 
Archbishop Ireland was interviewed in his ho- 
tel by Boyer d’Agen of the Figaro. It induced 
him to write Msgr. O’Connell from the Ocean 
at Queenstown on July 7, 1892: 


What was my surprise to receive a letter 
from Boyer d’Agen, enclosing an interview 
with me from the Figaro. The man is the 
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author of Leo XIII before His Contempor- 
artes. He came to ask me to write some 
lines on the Pope for his next edition, and 
I chatted with him for some five minutes. 
Then comes that interview, of which not a 
thought came to my mind while I was talk- 
ing with him. I trust no harm has come 
from it. I am glad I got out of Paris so 
soon. (RIDA: O’Conn. Papers) 


The Parliament of Religion 


He was not so glad when he reached home 
in St. Paul and learned that his arrangements 
for the Faribault and Stillwater Schools were 
disintegrating, for thus the Roman decision to 
tolerate them became meaningless. Whatever 
feeling of the triumph the decision had brought 
him was short-lived. This was only the begin- 
ning of misfortune for Archbishop Ireland. The 
first indication of a possible break between the 
Apostolic Delegate Satolli and the liberal- 
progressives came from the participation of Gib- 
bons, Ireland, Keane, O’Gorman and others in 
the Parliament of Religion. The Rector of the 
Catholic University, Bishop Keane, explained 
how he became involved in it, writing to Msgr. 
O'Connell on October 10, 1893, referring to 
the Apostolic Delegate as follows: 


I think he looks askance at our part in 
the Parliament of Religions, as do no doubt 
all the ultraconservatives. I got into it, first 
at the earnest solicitation of Abp. Ireland— 
then at the request of the Abps. at their 
meeting in N.Y.—and I am confident that 
the result is an enormous advantage to the 
Church. But I take it for granted that I 
shall be denounced for it. So be it. (RIDA: 
O’Connell Papers) 


The Parliament, under the chairmanship of 
Henry Barrows, Presbyterian minister in Chicago, 
aimed at bringing together representatives of the 
‘principal forms of religion who would freely 
expose their various beliefs. The invitation for 
‘Catholic participation was extended through 
Bishop Keane at the Archbishops meeting in New 
York, November 16-19, 1892. (Minutes of the 
Third Annual Conference of the Archbishops of 
the United States. Placide L. Chapelle, Secre- 
tary. BAA: 90-Q-3) The invitation was thor- 
oughly discussed and accepted by majority vote. 
Cardinal Gibbons was quoted as having said to 
Barrows: 
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I deem the movement, you are engaged in 
promoting, worthy of all encouragement and 
praise. If conducted with moderation and 
good will, such a congress may result, by the 
blessing of Divine Providence, in benefits 
more far reaching than the most sanguine 
could dare to hope for. (ACUA: Keane 
Papers; Barrows to ‘Dear Sir,’ Chicago, Jan. 
27, 1893) 


The Catholic program of twenty speeches was 
arranged by Bishop Keane and Dr. Bouquillon. 
Keane delivered an address and read _ several 
papers at the gathering which opened on Septem- 
ber 11, 1893, and was attended by 168 delegates 
and thousands of observers. Cardinal Gibbons 
opened the first session by leading the audience 
in the Our Father, a session attended by Arch- 
bishops Feehan and Ireland, Bishops Ryan of 
Alton, Cotter of Winona, and Archbishop Red- 
wood, S.M., of Wellington, New Zealand. Bishop 
Moore of St. Augustine attended the closing ses- 
sion with Bishop Keane. (John Henry Barrows: 
The World Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 
1892) Barrows declared that “‘a new era of te- 
ligious fraternity has dawned.” Archbishop Ire- 
land wrote to Msgr. D. J. O’Connell on October 
4, 1893: 


Manifestly the new democratic era is set- 
ting in for church and world. The changes 
are wonderful. Our hope is that Leo will 
push matters that no reaction will be pos- 
sible. This is the bright side—but there 1s 
the other side—and I ask myself with you: 
is the game worth the arrogance we have to 


suffer. (RIDA: O'Connell Papers) 


Aftermath of the Congress 


Catholic participation in the World Parliament 
of Religion at Chicago World’s Fair was seized 
upon by Father Tappert, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Covington, Kentucky, as an occasion to 
denounce, at the Cologne Katholikentag, the 
liberal-progressives in the American Catholic 
Church with added emphasis on latitudinarianism. 
He declared: 


Since our enemies keep up their sorry cour- 
age by concentrating their criminal attacks 
on a man from the Center, who has been 
highly useful to the German emigrants, you 
will permit me to explain our attitude toward 
the ecclesiastical and religio-political ques- 
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tions which have so prominently occupied the 
Catholic mind in the United States of late. ... 

Our great enemy is liberalism, the denial 
of the social kingdom of Christ on earth. 
This great heresy of our time is threefold: 
first, avowed unbelief; second, social rational- 
ism; last but not least, an ecclesiastical liber- 
alism which here and there blocks our way. It 
holds sway over certain Catholics, who have 
inscribed on their banner: “Union of the 
Church with the age, with modern ideas, with 
Americanism.” Hence the extolling of mod- 
ern liberties, not as a requisite for a justified 
tolerance, but as the ideal of political and 
ecclesiastical wisdom; hence the cautiousness 
of preaching Catholic truth, under which 
truth and Catholicity suffer; hence the more 
than sparing attitude of this third kind of 
liberalism toward secret societies; hence the 
unreasonable breaking away from some Cath- 
olic traditions in the temperance and liquor 
question; hence finally that coquetting with 
a more or less general, all-embracing Chris- 
tianity to which a far-reaching expression was 
given in the Chicago parliament of unholy 
memory. From the same source originates 
those fulsome praises for the public schools 
_..and that ridiculous boastfulness about 
Americanism, which is not ashamed to te- 
proach foreign-born co-religionists with an at- 
tachment to the language and customs of their 
fathers and brand them publicly as being op- 
posed to the English language and devoid 
of the love of country. (Verhbandlungen der 
39. General Versammlung der katholischen 
Vereine Deutschlands in Kéln a. Rhein, 26- 
30 August 1894, pp. 264-271) 


Bishop Keane felt the need of an answer to 
Father Tappert’s indictment, for which he found 
space in the Journal de Bruxelles. Here he de- 
nounced Father Tappert as a representative of a 
fanatical group among German-American Cath- 
olics who had sent him to Cologne, who op- 
posed the Apostolic Delegate in the United States 
and strove to bring the Apostolic Delegation to 
naught. He accused Father Tappert of desiring 
not only national parishes, but also national 
Bishops, forgetting that the United States is not a 
colonial land, but that it was a new fatherland 
whose customs and usages they should adopt. 
He also charged Father Tappert and his group 
of forgetting that a country should have one 
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tongue, such as Germany itself was striving to 
implant in both east and west (Poland and Lor- 
raine), and that many tongues harm the work of 
the Church. ‘This last charge was a self-incrim- 
inating lapse from liberalism, of which Bishop 
Keane seemed to be unconscious. He finally in- 
sisted that it was unhistorical that the Catholic 
Church should have anything but a national charac- 
ter in a country, certainly not a foreign marking. 

The Sz. Raphaelsblatt, in its issue of October, 
1894, did not agree with Bishop Keane in any 
way. Therein an American missionary denounced 
the Irish-Americans as the real fanactics, occasion- 
ing the editors to comment: “If the men of 
various nationalities were inspired with the true 
Christian spirit of brotherly love, unity and zeal 
for the salvation of their brethren, this endless 
strife would have accomplished much good, pre- 
vented much scandal and prevented the loss of 
many to the faith.” (1. c. p. 84) 

No matter how sincere was the desire of Cath- 
olic spokesmen in the Chicago Parliament of 
Religion, American Bishops who participated had 
misjudged its religious effects, and so Leo XI 
sent a letter to his Apostolic Delegate Satolli, or- 
dering discontinuance of such participation in the 
future. Leo XIII wrote to the Apostolic Delegate, 
Msgr. Satolli, on September 18, 1895: 


We have known that meetings are held, 
from time to time, in the United States, at 
which Catholics and dissenters from the Cath- 
olic Church assemble to discuss together re- 
ligion and right morals. We indeed recognize 
in this a zeal for religion, by which the nation 
is daily more ardently moved. Now, although 
those general meetings have been tolerated 
by a prudent silence to this day, it would seem, 
nevertheless, more advisable for Catholics to 
hold their assemblies apart. However, not 
to confine their usefulness to themselves 
alone, they may be announced with open 
audience to all, also to those separated from 
the Catholic Church. 

While we judged these things to be com- 
municated to you, Venerable Brother, in ac- 
cordance with the Apostolic Office, We are, 
at the same time, pleased to commend the in- 
stitute of Paulist priests, who have thought 
it wise publicly to address dissenting brethren, 
both to enlighten them on Catholic dogmas 
and to answer their objections to the same. 
It will be pleasing and acceptable to us if 
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every single Bishop promotes, in his own 
diocese, the holding and frequentation of 
these sermons. For we trust not a little gain 
thence to arise for the salvation of souls. 
Meanwhile, we ask the gifts of divine grace 
upon you, Venerable Brother, and most lov- 
ingly impart the Apostolic Blessing, as a 
pledge of our special love. (Leonis XIII 
Acta, XV, 323 sq.) 


Bishop McQuaid 


The Papal letter prompted the Civilta Cattolica 
to denounce, on December 15, 1895, the Neo- 
Pelagianism which it alleged to be the inspiration 
for the organization of parliaments of religion 
in America. (P. 119 sq.) Bishop McQuaid 
thought the article in the Czvitd so opportune 
that he advised its translation for publication in 
the New York Syn, inasmuch as “our so-called 
Catholic papers publish nothing that seems 
to reflect on Ireland.”” He wrote this on January 
15, 1896, to Archbishop Corrigan; he urged the 
matter again in writing to him ten days later: 


I sent my copy of the Czvilta. After read- 
ing what it has to say about the new heresy, 
if you think it worth while, you might have 
Bliss or some one else see Dana and find out 
if he cares to give it to the Swn. 

The Civilta is a quasi-official organ of the 
Pope(?), and therefore has much weight. 
Such an article helps to cure the foolish no- 
tions growing every day among our priests 
and liberal lay Catholics. If the Sun were to 
give it, some of our Catholic papers might 
repeat it and thus spread the truth. (NYAA: 
Bishops and Dignitaries, 1896) 


In his own diocese, Bishop McQuaid had an- 
ticipated the papal ruling by some months. For 
he had written to Father Lambert on June 25, 
1895: 


From the newspapers I learn that you are 
going to take part in a Pan-American Con- 
gress to be held in Toronto in the month of 
July. 

For many reasons I disapprove of Catho- 
lics being mixed up in these congresses and 
therefore request you to withdraw from any 
participation in the one in Toronto. 

Please let me know, within a few days, of 
your compliance with this request. (RODA: 


McQuaid Papers) 
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Father Lambert had no inclination to give 
blind obedience to the will of his Bishop, and so 
he wrote Bishop McQuaid on July 2, 1895, 
acknowledging receipt of his letter: 


If you will kindly give the reasons you refer 
to why you think Catholics should not be 
mixed up in these congresses, and especially 
why I should withdraw from participation in 
the Pan-American Congress of Toronto, I 
will give them most careful consideration. 

I need not say that, if I find anything 
against Catholic faith, morals, or propriety in 
the Toronto Congress, I shall promptly sever 
my relations with it. (Ibid.) 


If Pope Leo XIII’s letter had been sent some 
months earlier, Father Lambert would not have 
been in a position to write such a letter to Bishop 
McQuaid. In view of the papal letter, Archbishop 
Ireland also felt himself obliged to add the fol- 
lowing note to his address on Human Progress: 


The Congress of Religion, held in Chicago 
during the Columbian Exposition, was a most 
important and in every way an extraordinary 
assembly. Many Catholics, ecclesiastics and 
laymen, deemed it their duty to see that the 
Church was not without a voice in it, and they 
spoke from the platform of the Congress in 
a manner that maintained intact the dignity 
and dogmatic principles of the Church. But 
the Columbian Exposition over, congresses of 
religion seemed likely to become frequent 
among Americans, in circumstances widely 
different from those of the Columbian 
Congress. 

Congresses were proposed in other coun- 
tries where customs and opinion impose upon 
Catholics extreme caution. Hence the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff was moved to lay down rules 
under which Catholics may take part in con- 
gresses without seeming to impair, even re- 
motely, the Catholic principle of doctrinal 
exclusiveness and without incurring the peril 
of alarming the most timorous member of 
the Church. (Abp. Ireland, The Church and 
Modern Society, I, 150) 


Secret Societies 


The tightening of Church discipline against 
secret societies gave another indication of a change 
from liberalism to conservatism. In an audience 
with the Pope, Bishop Keane, in the matter of 
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the Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Sons of 
Temperance, etc., “strongly protested against con- 
demnation as unnecessary and as sure to prove 
pernicious.” The Pope seemed not convinced. 
Bishop Keane therefore spoke to Cardinal 
Rampolla, who is alleged to have promised that 
“he would speak strongly to the Pope and try to 
withhold all action,” until Cardinal Gibbons came 
to Rome the next Fall. However, the latter con- 
fessed to Bishop Keane later, writing on July 12, 
1895: “It was industriously circulated that I was 
to plead strongly for the societies and hence I was 
forestalled.”” Before Cardinal Gibbons reached 
Rome, the new decree against the societies had 
been issued on August 20, 1894, to the great 
satisfaction of conservative-progressive Bishop 
McQuaid, who wrote to Archbishop Corrigan on 
December 12, 1894: 


I am much pleased with the decision of 
the Holy See in relation to the condemnation 
of the secret societies, viz., the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and Sons of Temperance. 

There will be no difficulty in the Diocese 
of Rochester about the enforcement of this 
decision. The decree of the Baltimore Coun- 
cil covered these cases very clearly and it 
was held almost universally by our people 
that the Church did not approve of them 
until after the meeting of Archbishops in 
Boston, when Archbishop Ireland gave out 
that these societies were no longer under the 
ban of the Church. Whereupon, many 
Catholics, in the Western dioceses chiefly, 
joined them. As I did not consider that 
Archbishop Ireland had powers to nullify 
the Baltimore Council and the rule main- 
tained by the American Bishops for so many 
years, I paid no attention to his ipse dzxit 
and observed the old discipline to which 
the Holy See now imparts its sanction. 


As soon as our Catholic people learn what 
the decision of Rome is, they will withdraw 
from these forbidden societies with the ex- 
ception of a few who are already more 
Protestant than Catholic. What the Church 
now needs to consider above all is the spir- 
itual welfare of those not as yet entangled 
in the toils of secret societies. Once they 
join them, their faith and the practice of 
their religion grow weak, and after a while 
they fall away from their religion altogether. 


The above remarks express my judgement 
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with regard to the late condemnation of 
the above mentioned societies by the Holy 
See, (NYAA Bpst etcs 1894) 


Bishop McQuaid sent this letter to give Arch- 
bishop Corrigan a chance of forwarding it to 
Rome, if he wished to do so. In his own dio- 
cese Bishop McQuaid “only notified the priests 
of the receipt of the decree. They never had 
faculties to absolve members of these societies 
and therefore there was little need of a more 
widespread publication of the decree. Later, 
however, there were developments that made its 
textual publication advisable “to obviate cavil- 
lings.” For “it looked at one time as though 
there would be some modification of the decree 
condemning certain secret societies that would 
nullify the effect of it. The publicity given 
to the views of liberal Bishops will encourage 
many weak Catholics to remain members of 
lodges highly esteemed by Gibbons, Satolli, Ire- 
land, and Kain of St. Louis.” Bishop McQuaid, 
who then evidently did not know that the 
Apostolic Delegate was deserting the liberal- 
progressives, wrote as follows to Archbishop 
Corrigan on April 8, 1895: “The clipping from 
the Church Progress ought to be sent to all the 
Cardinals, for Kain’s comments completely nul- 
lify the decree itself.” (NYAA Bps., 1895) 


Loose Talk and Writing 


Rome made nullification of the decree impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the delayed publication of 
the original text of the decree of condemnation 
gave plenty of opportunity for loose talk and 
writing. In the text itself Cardinal Monaco 
recalled (August 20, 1894) to the mind of the 
Apostolic Delegate, Msgr. Satolli, that the Arch- 
bishops of the United States had discussed the 
question of the three societies, viz., the Odd 
Fellows, Sons of Temperance and Knights of 
Pythias, in their meetings, concluding unanimously 
to refer the whole matter to the Apostolic See 
for judgement. The Holy Father had then com- 
missioned the Holy Inquisition to examine the 
question and on June 20, 1894, the Cardinal 
Inquisitor Generals had confirmed the former 
decrees on these societies, declaring: “There is 
to be the utmost endeavor on the part of all 
the Ordinaries throughout these parts to keep 
out of the three aforesaid societies the faithful 
who are to be admonished on this matter; and 
if they still wish to belong to the said societies 
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after receiving this admonition and are unwill- 
ing actually to leave them, they are to be de- 
ptived of the reception of the sacraments.” After 
the Holy Father had approved this decree, Card- 
inal Monaco communicated it on August 20, 
1894, to the Apostolic Delegate to have it brought 
to the attention of the Ordinaries for the good 
of souls. (Am. Eccl. Rev., XIII, p. 87 sq.) 

Nevertheless, advantage was taken of the 
campaign waged against Catholics by the Amer- 
ican Protective Association (APA )S "so that 
consetvative-progressive Archbishops were brought 
to join the liberal-progressive Archbishops at 
their meeting, October 10, 1894, in the resolu- 
tion to withhold publication. However, two 
months later the Apostolic Delegate, Msgr. 
Satolli, informed Cardinal Gibbons that it was 
the Holy Father’s wish that the decree be pub- 
lished. Nevertheless, both Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland refused to publish the de- 
cree, submitting to Rome reasons against publi- 
cation. This prompted the Apostolic Delegate 
to report on January 5, 1895, to Cardinal Ram- 
polla, Leo XIII’s Secretary of State, that for the 
first time he faced an attitude, on the part of 
Cardinal Gibbons, that was nothing less than 
“insubordination.” However, he was able to 
write Cardinal Rampolla on February 18, 1895, 
that Cardinal Gibbons and other Bishops had 
finally promulgated the decree. The insubordi- 
nation seems to have been a factor in moving 
Msgr. Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, “to give 
his support to the group that promptly obeyed 
the Pope’s command,” dropping his support of 
the liberal-progressive element in the American 
Hierarchy and favoring the conservative-progres- 
sives. 

There were still some matters relating to 
these secret societies that had to be settled. In- 
structions were received on, August 13, 1895, 
at the Apostolic Delegation in Washington, ac- 
cording to which ‘the condemnation was to 
be considered absolute, and whenever peculiar 
circumstances seemed to merit special considera- 
tion, the matter was to be referred by the Or- 
dinary to Rome.” Msgr. D. Sbarretti, Auditor 
of the Apostolic Delegation and Pro-Delegate, 
published this statement in a letter of Febru- 
ary 13, 1896, for the information of the Ordinaries 
and the clergy. (Am. Eccl. Rev. XIV, 370 sq) 
Now a number of prelates asked Rome whether 
it was at least lawful for a man to keep his 
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name on the books by payment of dues, etc., or as- 
sessments for the sake of sick-benefit, etc., 
without any further participation in these so- 
cieties forbidden because of intrinsic depravity. 
The Holy Father again confided the question 
to the Holy Inquisition. This congregation de- 
cided to tolerate such membership on certain 
conditions if they obtained simultaneously. It 
was required: 1. That the member gave his name 
to the sect in good faith before he knew that 
the society was condemned; 2. that there be no 
scandal, or that scandal be removed by opportune 
declaration that this is done by him in order 
not to lose the benefits or the advantage of time 
in payments made to the treasury, and that he 
abstain meanwhile from all communion with 
the sect and also from material intervention; 
3. that grievous damage to himself or family 
arise from renunciation; 4. finally, that there be 
no perversion either for the man or his family 
from fellowmembers; furthermore, that there be 
likewise no danger of the holding of a funeral 
alien to Catholic rites. The Holy Father ap- 
proved of this in entirety, but for the sake of 
uniformity, he required the Apostolic Delegate 
and his successors to provide for the fulfilment 
of all contained in these statutes in particular 
cases. (Ibid. p. 361 sq.) 

But now a difference of interpretation arose. 
The American Catholic Quarterly, October, 1896, 
maintained against Father Sabetti, S.J., that the 
words, “particular cases,’ were “generally in- 
terpreted to mean in instances where there 
existed a doubt as to the application of the four 
conditions demanded by the Holy See.” Father 
Sabetti admitted that he had substituted sigulzs 
for particularibus, but he did so precisely in 
order to make the meaning of the document 
clearer, not to change it; “for I well know that 
in an English-speaking country the Latin “par- 
ticularibus’ would naturally and obviously enough 
be translated into the English “particular” 1n- 
stead of ‘individual,’ which is the one really 
intended in the Decree.’ Father Sabetti knew 
this “not only because I was told so explicitly 
at the Apostolic Delegation where I consulted 
before going into print, but also because other- 
wise the uniformity which, in this matter, 1s so 
earnestly sought for, would be utterly impos- 
sible.” Finally, the Apostolic Delegate himself 
wrote the Editor of the American Catholic 
Quarterly on November 10, 1896: 
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My attention has been called to the crit- 
icism of Father Sabetti’s “Moral Theology” 
in the last number of the Quarterly. I desire 
to say that Father Sabetti is right regarding 
the necessity of applying to the Delegation 
in every case for the permission to remain 
an associate member of the forbidden so- 
cieties, and your critic is wrong. With re- 
gard to the hour of death of the penitent, 
every confessor must surely know that in 
such cases absolution is given after the pent- 
tent promises to apply to the proper au- 
thority for permission in case he should 
recover his health and live. (lc. XV, p. 639 


sq.) 
Msgr. Satolli’s Address 


This closed every loophole of escape from the 
condemnation of these societies. Meanwhile 
Msgr. Satolli had shocked the liberal-progressives 
by an address he delivered on April 21, 1895, 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the new paro- 
chial school of St. John the Baptist Church in 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, of which Father Frederick 
W. Longinus was pastor. Msgr. Schroder accom- 
panied the Apostolic Delegate and delivered the 
sermon at a solemn Mass at which Msgr. Satolli 
presided. Msgr. Schroder announced that the 
delegate had taken the occasion of an event, not 
too important in itself, to give German-American 
Catholics evidence of his good will, to show be- 
fore the whole land “that the horrible picture of 
so-called Cahenslyism had thoroughly exhausted 
itself,” to evidence appreciation for German- 
American maintenance and development of paro- 
chial schools, and to make known the treasured 
works and merits of German-American Catholics. 
(Baltimore Katholische Volkszeitung, May 4, 
1895) It was at the actual laying of the corner- 
stone at three o'clock in the afternoon that Arch- 
bishop Satolli delivered his address in Latin, 
which was in turn translated into German and 
English. Father Coleman Barry, O.S.B., prints 
the English translation of the “Address of Arch- 
bishop Francesco Satolli, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, Delivered at the Laying of the 
Cornerstone of St. John Baptist School, Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, April 25, 1895,” as Appendix VII 
to his volume, The Catholic Church and German 
Americans, pp. 320-322. Msgr. Satolli began with 
a statement that captivated the good will of his 
audience, saying: 


Not only in my own name, but also in the 
name of him as whose envoy I stand before 
you, let me express my warmest gratitude and 
my sincere appreciation for the heartfelt and 
splendid reception prepared for me in this 
community, for the many manifestations of 
Catholic spirit of which I have been witness 
in this city yesterday and today, for the senti- 
ments of true attachment and devotion to 
which this manifestation is now added in so 
touching a manner. 


To him the work of the German-American 
Catholics was characterized by three things for 
which he found texts in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The first was concerned with the love Christians 
had for one another, being “of one heart and one 
spirit.” The Apostolic Delegate declared: 


The experience of three years has proved 
to me that the German Catholics in the 
United States distinguish themselves in a 
special way by this spirit of unity and co-oper- 
ation among themselves. They deserve for 
this, express and well-merited praise. Those 
of other faiths say of them: See how they 
stand as one together! See how they are one 
heart and one spirit like the first Christians in 
public confession and courageous sharing of 
their faith, which they received from their 
fathers and forefathers, and which they have 
brought to this country. 


From this unity of the German Catholics 
in America arises the societies which exist 
among them and which are founded upon 
religious principles. The gatherings by these 
societies and their general Catholic conven- 
tions are the most eloquent witness of this 
unity. Upon this unity rests the great moral 
power which characterizes the German Catho- 
lic of America. It hangs together most inti- 
mately with the firm defense of pure, tradi- 
tional doctrine and what I would especially 
emphasize in praise of you—your consistent 
and zealous work for Catholic education of 
youth, especially for the establishment, main- 
tenance, and development of parochial 
schools. 


The German-American Catholics, who had been 
so maligned by liberal progressives because of 
their schools in which German as well as English 
was taught, surely appreciated these words of the 
Apostolic Delegate. Msgr. Satolli had the courage 
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to teprimand the slanders and calumnies of the 
liberal-progressives against the conservative-pro- 
gressive German American Catholics, of whom he 
said: 


They (German Catholics) have become in 
many ways the subject of false charges and 
accusations. But let one consider the goal 
and the actual results of their restless zeal and 
tireless energy. It is the duty of justice to 
present them as the witness they have re- 
mained, true and steadfast in Catholic faith, 
morality, as ones who give expression to their 
conviction of this spirit through their actions. 
They are always ready when it is important to 
support and genuinely advance Catholic move- 
ments. They rightly consider it to their honor 
to be called and recognized as Roman Cath- 
olic Christians, and they evidence their convic- 
tion in an unequivocal manner through their 
unfaltering devotion and attachment to the 
Holy See. 


As Catholics in America lived amongst the most 
diversified sects, Msgr. Satolli called to mind the 
warning of both St. Peter and St. Paul to “the 
first Christians to give evidence of their belief ‘in 
your manner of life, that is, through their conduct 
and behavior in public as well as in private.” In 
this respect, Msgr. Satolli observed: 


I am convinced that the German Catholics 
of the country have also taken this apostolic 
principle as a guide in their efforts to main- 
tain good and justifiable family traditions as 
well as their mother tongue. They rightly 
consider these customs and usages as an im- 
portant and effective means of maintaining 
intact religious and domestic virtues as much 
as possible. They see them rightly as a 
strong aid to education. This does not pre- 
vent such education from being truly Amer- 
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ican and genuinely national since religion is 
the best and most certain foundation of all 
civic virtues. Thus youths learn in our 
parish schools the virtues which are the treas- 
ure of every good citizen. 

The accusation that our Catholic schools 
do not advance a genuinely national spirit is 
completely incomprehensible. It can rest 
only upon a complete lack of knowledge or 
upon intellectual misunderstanding of the 
good influence which religion exercises upon 
all facets of social life. Such an accusation 
would be doubly inconceivable in the mouth 
of a Catholic. The German-American Cath- 
olics can point in this matter with confidence 
to the results which the parochial school has 
achieved. The history of America in the past 
as well as in the present testifies clearly that 
the German Catholics stand second to none as 
good citizens of this great republic. They 
truly observe the laws of their adopted father- 
land; they cultivate the language of this coun- 
try alongside that of their mother tongue; 
and under the protection of the Constitution, 
they are manfully responsible for their rights. 


(To be continued) 
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The general uneasiness among the public— 
here at home and abroad—derives from an 
instinctive sense that America does not know 
what it is trying to do.... We are engaged in 
the exploitation of technological possibilities sim- 
ply because they are possibilities, in the absence 
of any clearly defined strategic purposes that 
would be consonant with the institution of war 
as a valid instrument for altering the political 
will of an enemy. 


It is doubtless true that military concepts 
have always lagged behind weapons technology. 
The lag was tolerable when the technology was 
limited. This is not so today. The resources 
of military technology are unlimited, and there 
is no principle in technology itself to call a halt 
to their exploitation. 

Rey. JOHN COURTNEY Murray, S.J. 
quoted in the St. Louzs Review 


Warder’s Review 


World Emigration Plan 


1B HOLY SEE HAS CALLED for establishment of 
a supranational organization to deal with the 
vast problem of emigration. The recommenda- 
tion was contained in a letter sent to the 13th 
Social Week held in Vigo, Spain. Emigration was 
the main topic at the meeting. 

The letter, written on behalf of Pope Pius XII 
by Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua, Vatican substitute 
Secretary of State, was addressed to Bishop Albino 
Gonzalez y Menendez Reigada of Cordoba, presi- 
dent of the Spanish Social Week. It said: 

“Men without land have the right to cultivate 
land without men. Therefore, it would be desir- 
able to create a supranational organization which 
will avail itself of the experiences of the various 
organizations created so far in the international 
field 

The letter reconfirmed the right of men to mi- 
grate under specific citcumstances, as repeatedly 
stated and supported by Church doctrine in many 
papal documents. It is said that this right is 
naturally subject to the common welfare of the 
nations directly involved, but that it has now be- 
come more urgent as a result of war and pressures 
brought about by demographic changes in several 
parts of the world. The message continued: 

“Emigration embraces all kinds of problems 
which must be considered and thoroughly exam- 
ined. Particularly to be examined are those prob- 
lems of a religious and moral nature, which are 
so much a part of every problem in this field that 
the proper solution of all depends on the solution 
of this specific one.”’ 

The letter cited statistics and experiences which 
have shown that emigration is often the beginning 
of a weakening of religious feelings when the 
emigrant finds himself in a new country where 
customs and religious environment are different 
from those in which he has been raised. To cope 
with this danger, the letter said, the Church is 
anxious that emigrants be given an adequate spir- 
itual preparation so that they may be guided 
through these critical circumstances. It is said 
that this could lead to the formation of new Chris- 
tian centers in areas where religion was previously 
unknown, adding: 

“Under present day conditions, emigration is, 
in fact, an international problem which can be 
solved only by collective agreements capable of 


engendering a better distribution of men through- 
out the world.” 

The great tragedy is that while emigration is, as 
Msgr. Dell’ Acqua states, an international problem, 
prevailing tensions tend to discourage nations from 
giving this problem the consideration it deserves. 


Anglican Union With Rome? 


HIGH ANGLICAN organization, known as the 

Annunciation group, was told at its rally in 
London not long ago: “We must work and pray 
for reunion with the Holy See.” The speaker, 
Lawrence Turner, a non-Catholic member of the 
parliament, added: “We must tackle this problem 
not in bouts, but consistently and with humility. 
We must go back to the Vicar of Christ on earth 
for he is supreme and infallible and his pronounce- 
ments are binding on us.” 

But members of the group stated later that they 
were not contemplating “‘secession” to Rome. 
Their desire for closer union with the Holy See 
arose from disapproval of the Church of Eng- 
land’s current approaches for union with the 
nonconformists, they said. 

One of the leaders, Canon John Brierly, who 
wants the Anglican Church to cease to be the state 
church of England, said: “Some of the bishops 
appear one day in cope and mitre and in a cloud 
of incense, and the next day they are heard preach- 
ing in a Methodist church.” 

In his speech, Mr. Turner said that at Walsing- 
ham, a shrine of Our Lady in eastern England dat- 
ing from medieval times, “Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics gather by the hundreds for prayer for 
reunion. It will be there that reunion will come 
about through Our Lady.” 

In this connection we naturally think of those 
many celebrated converts who have done so much 
to pave the way back to Rome for their country- 
men. We think especially of Newman, whose 
cause of ultimate canonization has been recently 
introduced. 


“The mission of the Church is to show 
man that the doctrine of Christ has the ca- 
pacity of saving and reviving a world suffering 
from perpetual restlessness and from artificial 
bustle.” (Pope Pius XII) 
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Genocide— Soviet Fashion 


INCE THE INCEPTION of the Communist move- 

ment, the followers of Lenin have regarded the 
aspirations of racial and national groups as con- 
veniently available tinder for kindling the fires of 
international revolution, according to Senator 
James O. Eastland. The Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, of which Senator Eastland is chair- 
man, recently made public a 78-page study of 
Soviet treatment of its scores of captive nations. 
The document is entitled ‘“The Soviet Empire: 
Prison House of Nations and Races.” 

In a foreword, Chairman Eastland © said: 
“Through trained agitators and exploitation of 
every suitable occasion, national and racial feel- 
ings are whipped up to a boiling point which cul- 
minates in acts of violence and rebellion, directed 
primarily against governments of the free world 
and their allies.” 

He pointed out that a nation so duped by the 
machinations of the Communist conspirators, “‘hav- 
ing severed protective ties of the past and having 
become politically, economically and militarily 
dependent upon the Soviet empire and thus, in 
fact, defenseless, falls like a ripe plum into the 
waiting arms of the Soviet to be incorporated 
either as a Soviet Republic or as a satellite state.” 

How this cannibalizing process has been carried 
out in the Soviet itself, through genocide, dis- 
crimination and abuse of power, to establish its 
absolute dominion over nearly two hundred ethnic 
groups, speaking one hundred and twenty-five dif- 
ferent languages and practicing forty different re- 
ligions, is explained in the booklet. 

The study, which is based on extended and care- 
ful research of hundreds of documents available 
to experts of the Library of Congress, includes 
population tables and a map to aid the reader in 
an understanding of the thorough and horrendous 
Soviet program to destroy the national pride and 
culture of the peoples engulfed in the sprawling 
empire. 

Through Soviet documents and analyses by 
knowledgeable students, the means used by the 
conscienceless Soviet masters are revealed and their 
results reviewed. Among the methods dis- 
cussed are enslavement and deportation of seg- 
ments of the population to underpopulated areas 
and industrial projects; death by physical hard- 
ships and deprivations, substitution of Russians 
for native leaders in political and industrial or- 
ganizations and in the Communist Party Councils; 
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the enforced use of the Russian language; destruc- 
tion of native cultures by rewriting dictionaries, 
histories and other native documents to eliminate 
references to national heroes and events of legend- 
aty historical import; and colonization by Rus- 
sians. 

The study notes that some 26,000,000 people 
in the Soviet empire are Moslems and that six of 
the fifteen republics of the U.S.S.R. are predom- 
inantly Moslem. The people of these states have 
suffered in almost every conceivable way from 
their Soviet masters. Their livestock was deci- 
mated, thousands of their people starved, executed 
or deported, their intelligentsia purged and down- 
graded in governmental affairs, their histories 
and literature rewritten and falsified, their lan- 
guage russified, mosques destroyed, their mullahs 
arrested and their prayer books and Korans de- 
stroyed, and surviving natives elbowed aside by 
a huge colonizing movement of Russians. 

The study points out that the Jews also face 
a harrowing problem of ethnic survival. Though 
apparently 1,800,000 Jews have survived the ter- 
rible purges and deprivations of Soviet rule, all 
Yiddish schools, the Yiddish theater, Yiddish 
publishing houses and periodicals have been liq- 
uidated. Furthermore, it would appear that the 
Soviet government has determined to ignore the 
Jew as an ethnic group. It is notable that a 
1957 publication by the State Publishing House 
for Statistics, in Moscow, entitled ‘“The Achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Regime in Forty Years in 
Figures,” has no tables, diagrams, facts or figures 
where the name Jew or Jewish appeared in three 
hundred and thirty-eight pages of statistics. 

Among nations which appear to be on the 
verge of extinction, at least as separate cultural 
entities, the study cites the Udege, whose younger 
generations speak Russian almost without accent; 
the Kamchatdals, only a few of whom can still 
speak their native language; and the Shorians, who 
now speak Russian everywhere except at home, 
and have no literary language. 

Thus, the Soviet Government, despite its early 
and continued assurances—in its constitution, its 
laws and in statements of its leaders, including 
Stalin and Khrushchev—that its constituent na- 
tions would have the right of self-determination 
and secession, has now demonstrated what Chair- 
man Eastland describes as the final stage of its 
conquest—the complete domination of captive na- 
tions. (Ihe Tablet, Brooklyn) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ON THE TRAIL OF FATHER WENINGER IN 1809 


Report of the Missionary P. 


EF. X. Weninger S.J, to the 


Honorable Ludwig-Missions- Verein in Munich on the Missions 
Preached during 1809 in the U.S.A. 


III 


(Concluded) 


ROM SALEM I PROCEEDED into the country 

regions, the so-called French Prairie. Two 
large Catholic congregations are settled there: St. 
Louis and St. Paul. Both are mixed, comprising 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans. 

I preached a mission in the large St. Louis 
Church which is beautifully located. In the 
distant background rise the familiar mountain 
ranges. The aforementioned glaciers of Mount 
Helen, Mount Rainier, Mount Jefferson and, 
above all in its majestic sublimity, Mount Hood, 
are ranged in a semi-circle. Since I know for 
certain that Mt. Hood, otherwise sublime, is a 
volcano which constantly emits heat from its 
craters as a result of interior fire, it no longer 
appears so venerable to me despite its dazzling 
height which has been estimated to be 17,600 
feet. In the same way, sublunary notables among 
men lose some of their lustre as soon as you 
notice the fire of passion burning in their hearts. 


At St. Louis I preached in English and French, 
and after the close of the mission I also preached 
to the Germans. Opposite the church rises 
Mount Hood which serves as an impressive re- 
lief for the Mission Cross in front of the church. 
I had intended to preach a mission in the neigh- 
boring St. Paul Church. However, a call to 
preach in San Francisco interrupted my mission- 
aty trip. There was insistence that I preach the 
great mission in our beautiful St. Ignatius Church 
there. This put a temporary end to my mission 
trip in Oregon. However, I demanded that in 
Spring I return to Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory and British Columbia. For the present, the 
prospective greater spiritual profit in San Fran- 
cisco induced me to accept the invitation and, 
since no time could be lost, I took the stage at 
Wakunda and thus arrived in Portland. 


On this overland trip Oregon revealed itself 
as I had imagined it to be in its original state, 


when there were no cities and no clearings in 
the backwoods. 

The road leads through primeval forest. As 
the traveller is enveloped in darkness by the ti- 
tantic trees, and as he sees the trunks of fallen 
giants in greatest disorder covering the ground, 
he muses that this is a place for Indians, where 
they could feel at home. Travelling on the stage 
was very annoying, especially because of the 
rainy season. I do not know whether the shocks 
of an earthquake throw you about as suddenly 
and vigorously as an American stage does on 
such a road. It is not a coach but some other 
type of vehicle, resembling a peddler’s wagon 
which is used in fall and winter. At any rate, a 
traveller feels comfortable, considering that he 
is safe from being thrown into the mud-ditches. 
But lo, just when things come to the worst, the 
stentorious voice of the driver, sitting self- 
consciously on his throne, strikes your ear: “Gen- 
tlemen, get out and walk.” What a surprise 
to have to get out in ordinary shoes! But there 
is no redress. The excuse of the driver smooths 
things: “Can't help it, sir, that is our rule.” 
Then you are forced to wade through water and 
mud, and with the agility of an athlete to jump 
over fences. Yet you console yourself with 
the reflection: This is also a part of missionary 
life. Then you thank God that He has created 
steam, and before long will have provided the 
means to fly over these lands by the aid of 
steam. In fact, you see groups of Chinese work- 
ing on new railroad beds, digging, levelling, 
chiselling and walling in the right of way. 

This restless activity and the bustling of the 
children of man to make living on earth more 
comfortable, is depressing to look at; for it 
evinces the force of real earnestness. If only 
such energy would be applied to the endeavor 
of striving after Christian perfection! 
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I am writing this today, the feast of St. Gert- 
ude, November 16, (1869). No flake of snow 
vas yet fallen. I do not know whether any has 
‘allen in Cincinnati thus far this year. Instead 
of snow here, we have the beginning of the 
‘ainy season. It is raining here the way it does 
n April in the East, with alternating sunshine. 
Evidently this climate is milder than that in the 
Zastern States. This revelation may please those 
who intend to settle in Oregon. I neither en- 
-Ourage nor dissuade anybody, just as I never 
encouraged anyone to leave Europe to go to 
America. I could not dare be responsible for 
uture developments. Everywhere you will find 
oleasant and unpleasant things. I leave the de- 
ision to everyone and to God’s Providence; yet 
t cannot be denied that Oregon is making great 
strides forward. 

The Pacific Steamer Ajax which, God will- 
ng, will take me to San Francisco, is riding at 
anchor in readiness at this place. 


V. My Return from Oregon to San Francisco 
and the Grand Mission in the Church of the 
Jesuit College of St. Ignatius, 
November 10 - December 8, 1809 


(This report, in its English translation, was 
sublished in Social Justice Review, July-August, 
1943, issue, pp. 129-131.) 


VI. The Mission in the French Church in 
San Francisco and My Visit to a Chinese 
Pagoda, December 9 - 31, 1809 


At present I am opening a mission in the 
’rench Church (Notre Dame des Victotres, 566 
3ush Street). The grand mission in the church 
yf St. Ignatius College, the spiritual impact of 
vhich is still in evidence, was to be followed by 
. mission in the French church. What a great 
hange of territory and climate, figuratively 
peaking! Geographically San Francisco resem- 
les Lapland; in religious matters it resembles 
taly. What, people exclaimed, you are going 
0 preach a mission in the French Church? 
‘rench people do not go to church, you know. 
“rue, I knew only too well from preaching mis- 
ions in other States the sad conditions of French 
ratholics in America. Outside of Louisiana, 
'rench people neglect their religious duties all 
90 often. Add to this general neglect the par- 
cularly loose life in California and the license 
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prevailing in some groups of society in San 
Francisco. 

It is true, in San Francisco as everywhere else, 
two standards are raised: the one of Christ and 
the other of Lucifer. There are to be found 
here many steadfast and pious children of the 
Church. Yet the greater number completely 
neglect their religion to wallow in the pleasures 
of the world. Spiritual and moral conditions 
of the French population are described in colors 
of ashen gray. What could be done? I could 
not reject the invitation. I thought, it may 
happen, one way or another, that some French 
soul will be benefited by a mission and I will 
at least have appeased my conscience. What 
gave me some confidence was the experience 
with the French temperament, which I had 
gained in Europe when I acted as confessor to 
the Duchess of Berry who lived in Austria, as 
an exile. A number of French Royalists would 
pay her visits. A Frenchman, be he ever so 
careless and negligent, considers it a great honor 
to be a Catholic. The best proof of this is his 
great disinclination to Protestantism. 

I found the same traits in the French people 
of this country. I met a Frenchman at the time 
I preached the English mission in St. Francis 
Church last summer. He spoke English. I 
asked him: Are you a Catholic? Yes, I am, a 
Roman Apostolic Catholic. Did you attend the 
mission? No. Why? I have to work. What 
about evenings? Then I am tired. What do 
you do on Sundays? Then I take a walk. When 
did you go to confession the last time? I do 
not like confession. Are you really Catholic? 
Undoubtedly. Roman Apostolic? Yes, Father. 

From such mentality what could I expect in 
the event it rained heavily in San Francisco? It 
was now winter, the month of December, the 
rainy season in California, when the cloudbursts 
are frequent. Despite such unpleasant prospects, 
I opened the mission in the Church of Our Lady 
of Victory on the second Sunday in Advent 
(December 5, 1869). This mission was, indeed, 
a victory through the protection and intercession 
of the Lady of Victory. Beautiful weather fa- 
vored the mission from beginning to end. Un- 
expected success crowned my trust in Mary the 
Mother of Grace. The surest and most consoling 
indication of this victory of grace was the fact 
that the number of men and young men attend- 
ing the sermons and receiving the sacraments 
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exceeded that of women and young women. 
This in spite of the misgivings of the pastor 
who predicted that not more than five or six 
men would receive the sacraments. 

I had many reasons to thank God from the 
depth of my heart. I celebrated Christmas in 
the German Church. It is the old church of 
the Jesuit College, as I had already remarked. 
Now, after my return from Oregon and during 
my French mission, the lot for building the 
church, school and priesthouse was bought. It 
is located on a most desirable spot in the city 
and was purchased for $22,000 in gold. I ex- 
pect to send you soon most favorable reports 
about the building and the progress of the Ger- 
man congregation in San Francisco. It will de- 
velop, as I anticipate, into one of the largest 
and best regulated German congregations of the 
United States. 


Before closing the year and entering my annual 
retreat at the beginning of the new year, I re- 
solved to get personal information about the 
religious rites of the Chinese in this city and in 
the United States in general. 

My attention was directed to this fact while 
I was staying in Portland, Oregon. There stands 
the Chinese pagoda in the same square as the 
Catholic cathedral. The building resembles a 
chicken coop. I was, of course, anxious to get 
firsthand information about the religious ideas 
of the Chinese and about their worship. I found 
there three idols, burning candles, lamps, a 
roasted pig, chinese weapons, amulets and a num- 
ber of sortileges, but no worshippers. I imagined 
that these things were to be found only in Port- 
land, where the Chinese but recently had immi- 
grated. I expected to find things different in 
San Francisco and I anticipated getting better 
information there. What great disillusion for 
me! True, I received information, but not of 
the kind I desired. I still had a vivid remem- 
brance of what I had read in the East about the 
ceremonies at the consecration of a Chinese tem- 
ple in San Francisco. At that time I read: gold 
is displayed all around and differences of caste 
vanish in Chinese temples. It seemed, according 
to that description, that in the pagodas you could 
observe only good manners and devotion. To 
get reliable information I paid a visit to a Chi- 
nese catechist who conducts a school for a few 
Catholic Chinese children. A chapel for the 
Catholic Chinese is attached to this school. In 
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comparison with these buildings, the Negro schoo» 
of St. Ann in Cincinnati looks like a university 
and the humble St. Ann Church like a cathedral 

The Chinaman who teaches this school haa 
received Minor Orders and speaks Latin to pet 
fection. In his company I could get the moss 
reliable information on my visit to a pagoda 
I wished to visit the largest and neatest. He 
promised to take me there. Our way finally 
took us into a narrow and very dirty alley; tha 
last house in this short, blind alley was the 
pagoda. 

The pagoda, built of poor bricks, is about 30 
feet square, three stories high and entirely cow 
ered with dirt and coal dust. There is na 
trace of a religious building or temple about thi 
pagoda. The imagination of the Chinese ha 
to substitute for all this, as I presently will sho 
in detail. The lowest story, or ground floor 
was void of windows and poorly illuminated b 
burning candles and lamps. There the Chiness 
venerate their dead relatives and friends. I 
the background are steps in place of an altat 
These steps are placed in rows on top of eack 
other and are covered with names of dead per 
sons with appropriate praises. These are ti 
symbolize the throne on which they raise thei 
dead. Yet these steps are just like any in 
staircase. In honor of their dead they lig 
candles and lamps, and to create a pleasant oder 
they burn stalks of lavender. 


jet 


It was so dark in this chamber of the dea: 
that I stepped on some living being—a Chinama: 
lying outstretched on the floor, who was over 
come by sleep during his devotion. This coll 
sion came unexpected both to me and him. 
jumped up greatly excited and I was happy ti 
escape unhurt. Is this the temple, I asked 
guide? No, he said, it is upstairs. 

We ascended to the second floor. There yoi 
could see that we tarried no more in the realr 
of the dead, but had arrived in that of t 
living. We found a sort of dining room, 
religious hotel. A group of Chinese were sii 
ting there eating’ rice with a great relish. I 
not know whether they did this in honor of thes 
venerated gods. It seemed to me to be sc 
Every Chinaman had two sticks which serv 
him as fork and spoon. Here I expected to of 
serve what I had often read about, ie., hor 
gracefully the Chinese handle their chop stic 
at meals. Yet things looked quite differen 
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[hese Chinese seemed to be very hungry and 
aised the bowl close to the mouth which they 
ypened wide and shoved rice into it so leisurely 
is if they were shovelling coal into a cellar door. 
However, rice is not the only nourishment of 
he Chinese. They eat chicken and pork, and 
elish sausage made up of various ingredients: 
ats, mice, cats and the flesh of all kinds of 
ther animals, may it be ever so nauseous. These 
ausages are hung around the shanties of Chinese 
s fish are around the wigwams of the Indians. 
Dirt is generally a characteristic mark of 
lomestic life of the Chinese. It seems that their 
nse of smell is obtuse. However, their clothes 
re clean when they go into the streets. At 
cast it is so in San Francisco. Their shoes in 
articular are clean. These shoes are a sort of 
ndal covered with cloth. The Chinese, as a 
le, keep a well-ordered bearing while walking; 
ey avoid all wobbling of body and jerking of 
rms. They never eat beef. Some Egyptian 
d Indian myths must have taken root in their 
ind. Yet the Chinese may be easier converted 
beefsteak than to Christianity. 
After this digression I return to my visit to 
e pagoda. Finally we ascended to the third 
oor and came into the real temple. There I 
uld see, striking in its bare reality, the humbug 
blished in the foresaid eastern newspapers. 
his temple is hardly any larger than the Chinese 
atory in Portland. On the altar in Portland 
ere placed three idols; here was found only 
e, but larger in size. The face this god bore 
as painted red and carried a thick, flowing 
ack beard. Chinese do not raise beards and, 
the rare cases where a beard is grown, it 
mains sparsely and thinly set. The principal 
ol always presents the same features: it looks 
e the face of a well-nourished butcher in the 
ate of a great whiskey intoxication. The re- 
aining furniture is the same as in Portland: 
ndles, lamps, pig, etc. 
Upon request, my guide gave me the following 
ort account of the beliefs and rites of his 
ople. The Chinese of the lower class care 
tle about a God who is creator and lord of 
e universe. They direct their attention and 
votion to different inferior gods or spirits 
hich, according to their beliefs, preside over 
rtain elements and activities. Thus they adore 
god of the ocean, of commerce, of war, and 
forth. These demi-gods or demons are feared 
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very much and the people try to gain their 
favors. As seen by the Chinese, the whole world 
is, as it were, in the grip of these spirits. They 
also say nice things about these spirits to curry 
their favors. For this reason they make offer- 
ings to them, but in such kind as do not cost 
very much. Instead of offering money, they 
write on silver paper the sum which they are 
offering to the god or spirit; but the silver it- 
self is hidden by the Chinese in his pocket. He 
writes the sum on the paper, burns the paper 
in front of the idol and asserts that real money 
was offered to the spirit and accepted as such 
by him, as soon as the slip of paper is burnt. 
Imagine what our collectors for poor churches 
would say, if people would write the amount 
they intended to offer on paper, only to burn 
that paper in their presence? 

The Chinese play the same tricks with their 
sacrifices. Tea and a roasted pig are placed in 
front of the idol. Yet if the god has no ap- 

etite for it, 1e., if it is not stolen, the Chinese 
who had made the offering returns and takes 
it home to eat with his family. With it he 
drinks the tea which the god had refused. 

There are also some sticks lying about ready 
to be used to prognosticate the future—good 
luck or bad, in this or that business, and so 
forth. The foretelling of the future by throwing 
those sticks seemingly draws most of the visitors 
to the pagoda. There is no question of real 
prayer or a prayerful attitude, nor any kind of 
religious service. Consistently, the Chinese do 
not take their hats off on entering the pagoda. 

The Chinese reckon only by months, not by 
weeks. They venerate the first and fifteenth 
day of the month and on these days women 
visit the pagoda, if only to merely run in and 
out for curiosity sake. 

Men refrain from this formal worship. To 
my question whether the common people have 
any idea of a God and Creator the catechist 
answered: Some of them believe in such a be- 
ing but attribute to it a body, and imagine that 
mountains are originated from its head, the ocean 
and earth from its body and the stars from 
its eyes. I think that the most narrow-minded 
Catholic woman would exclaim on hearing such 
nonsense: God help us! That’s too bad. As- 
suredly, Adam’s sin has darkened man’s mind 
and it seems impossible that an intelligent peo- 
ple like the Chinese who on all sides are 
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surrounded by the light of the Gospel can still 
sit in the darkness of sin. The weakening of 
will power is another sad consequence of sin. 
The Chinese remind you strikingly of the def- 
inition of Goethe: Man is a habit-formed animal. 
Yet what an amount of blessing radiates from 
Christ, the Sun of the Reign of Grace, who 
lavishly grants to man light, life, vigor, comso- 
lation and every means of salvation! 

The celebration of Christmas again this year 
reminds every child of Holy Church of the great- 
est and most important grace: the gift of holy 
Faith. I celebrated Sylvester-evening in the 
German church, preached the closing sermon of 
the year and intoned the Te Deum for the first 
time on the shore of the Pacific Ocean. I hope 
that it re-echoed through all the heavens. 

Pie eet e <3 


Book Reviews 


Bauer, Rt. Rev. Benedict, O.S.B., Saints of the Missal. 
Translated by Raymond Meyerpeter, O.S.B., 
Monk of Conception Abbey. 2 vols. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1957 and 1958. 
x, 283 and viii, 267 pages. $38.95, each 
volume. 


INE BENEDICT BAUER wrote a four-volume Ger- 
man work, entitled Werde Licht. An English 
translation of the entire work has now been published 
in five volumes. The first three volumes appeared 
under the title, The Light of the World, first in two 
volumes, and now a revised edition in three volumes. 
These contain meditations on the texts of the Sunday 
Masses arranged in such a way that there is one med- 
itation for each day of the entire year. The fourth 
volume of the original work has been put out as a 
separate set of two neatly bound and printed volumes 
under the title, Saints of the Missal. They contain 
meditations on the saints whose feasts are observed 
in the Benedictine Missal. Thus some saints who are 
in the Roman Missal are missing, while others who 
are not in the Roman Missal are included. It would 
have been better to offer meditations on all the saints 
in the Roman Missal, and to place others in an Ap- 
pendix in each of the volumes. 

The Missal does not contain a Mass in honor of 
a saint on every day of the year; and hence these two 
volumes do not provide a meditation for every day, 
although on a few days they present more than one 
meditation for a single day. The first volume (Jan- 
uary to June) has 90 meditations, and the second 
(July to December) has 92 meditations. Most of 
the meditations are short, two or three pages; and 
they are divided into three parts. 
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Father Weninger published these Six reports 
during 1869, at various times, in the Cincinnat 
Wahrheits-Freund and other German periodicals: 
The collection of all six reports was reprintec 
in the Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens de. 
Ludwig-Missions-Verein, vol. XXXVI. Muni 
ich, 1870, pp. 151-190. During the year 1869: 
Father Weninger received from the Ludwig 
Missions-Verein in Munich 2,000 Gulden, ane 
an additional 1,439 Gulden from a benefactor 
for a total of 3,439 Gulden. This sum i 
American money was equivalent to $1,375.6C 
and in the value of the 1950 depreciated dollas 
$3,628.33. The American dollar of 1870 1 
equal to $2.638 cents. The Gulden equalled 4 
cents, and in 1950, $1.05. 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., CaP. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


These meditations are excellent. In the first pan 
the author gives a short account of the saint’s life; 
the other two parts, he reflects on striking events ar 
outstanding virtues and draws suitable lessons fro: 
them as well as from texts of the Mass in honor « 
the saint. The Collect, or Oration, honoring tk 
saint is placed at the end. 

There can be no true veneration of saints if it d 
not include imitation of their virtues. These mec 
tations will serve as a constant reminder of this fac 
they will supply us with inspiring models for ev 
phase of daily life; and they will help us to rene 
our efforts again and again to perform our daa 
duties as perfectly as possible, as did the saints. 4 
St. Augustine writes so aptly and succintly, if th: 
could do it, why cannot we, with the help of Goc 
grace. 

These meditations likewise make it easy for us 
devote some time at least to meditation. On sor 
days, most of us find it difficult to meditate. . 
such times we need only pick up Saints of the Miss. 
read over one of the meditations carefully, and v 
shall have ample food for inspiring thought and hea 
felt prayer. A priest who uses this meditation bo: 
before celebrating Holy Mass will offer up the Hd 
Sacrifice so much more devoutly; and the faithi 
can use it with great profit to their souls before 
Holy Mass in which they participate. 


Fr. Marion A. Hapic, O.F.M. 
St. Anthony Friary 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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McAvoy, Thomas T., C.S.C., The Great Crisis in Amer- 
wcan Catholic History, 1895-1900. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1957. xi, 402 pages. 

Cross, Robert D., The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism 
in America. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass, 1958. ix, 328 pages. $5.50. 

These two books discuss the same subject, 
namely, the controversy concerning Americanism, 
which was carried on in the United States and Europe 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century be- 
tween “liberal” or ‘“‘progressive’’ Catholics on one 
side, and “conservatives” on the other. Both authors 
are to be commended for tackling a difficult subject, 
for devoting themselves to extensive research, and for 
presenting their findings and conclusions in a dis- 
passionate and scholarly manner. However, of the 
two, the first is the better; he does not create the 
false impressions which most readers will obtain from 
the latter. 

Cross unfortunately fails to make the proper dis- 
tinction between what is clearly Catholic doctrine and 
other matters concerning which there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion. In his preface he writes; ‘In 
the late nineteenth century the American (Catholic) 
Church was divided on certain major questions of 
policy as distinctly as was, say, the Supreme Court 
between 1932 and 1937. I have tried to avoid min- 
imizing the great extent of belief and practice shared 
by all American Catholics.” The implication is that 
the Catholic Church in the United States was not 
united on some points of belief as well as practice. 
The very title, “Liberal Catholicism’, is not acceptable. 
There are not and never have been various brands 
of Catholicism within the Catholic Church. Either 
it is just plain Catholicism, or it is no Catholicism 
at all. In Testem Benevolentiae, which dealt with 
the question of Americanism, Pope Leo XIII wrote: 
“The history of all past ages is witness that the Ap- 
ostolic See, to which not only the office of teaching, 
but also the supreme government of the whole Church 
was committed, has constantly adhered to the same 
doctrine, in the same sense, and in the same mind; 
but it has always been accustomed so to modify the 
tule of life, that, while keeping the divine right 
inviolate, it has never disregarded the manners and 
customs of the various nations which it embraces. If 
required for the salvation of souls, who will doubt 
that it is ready to do so at the present time? But 
this is not to be determined by the will of private 
individuals, who are mostly deceived by the appearance 
of right, but ought to be left to the judgment of 
the Church.” (McAvoy, op. czt., p. 382) 

The Holy See has repeatedly exhorted Catholic 
missionaries in pagan lands to “accommodate” or 
“adapt” themselves and the Catholic Faith as much 
as possible to the peculiar culture of the people whom 
they seek to convert; for, the Catholic Faith is in- 
tended, not only for Europe or America, but equally 
for all nations and all times. The controversy about 
Americanism in the United States is comparable to 
the Chinese Rites controversy and the Malabar Rites 
question, at least to some extent. The “‘liberal’” leaders 
in the United States sincerely sought to adapt the 
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European outlook, which was brought to the country 
by Catholic immigrants, to the American pattern; but 
they were rather impatient in carrying out their pro- 
gram and made some public statements which could 
be and were misinterpreted, not only in the United 
States, but also and especially in Europe. Pope Leo 
XII put an end to the controversy by addressing the 
apostolic letter, Jestem Benevolentiae, to Cardinal 
Gibbons, January 22, 1899. It stated clearly what 
was Catholic doctrine and what kind of accommoda- 
tion was permissible in the United States. 


Another fault of Cross’ book is its oversimplifica- 
tion. “Liberalism” is a term which is very difficult 
to define. Besides the extreme forms of liberalism 
and conservatism, regarding which there is no doubt 
what they advocate, there are various degrees until 
they meet in the middle; and a neutral or middle 
position, which is neither liberal nor conservative, is 
also possible. Cross seems to think that the Catholic 
Church in the United States, all or the greater num- 
ber of Catholics in the country, were divided into 
two opposing camps, the liberal and the conservative. 
But this was not the case. Actually the controversy 
was carried on principally by a few leaders on both 
sides. They had their followers, it is true; but there 
were many others, clergy as well as laity, who did 
not take part in the controversy or did so only in 
a half-hearted and diffident manner. McAvoy (pp. 
79-83), for instance, after mentioning the leaders, 
points out that such prominent members of the Hier- 
archy as Archbishop Williams of Boston, Archbishop 
Ryan of Philadelphia, Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, 
Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati, did not belong to 
either party; and he adds that it is not easy to deter- 
mine how much the lower clergy and the laity par- 
ticipated in the controversies (p. 82). 

Father Mcavoy’s distinction between three differ- 
ent Americanisms is very helpful for a better under- 
standing of the historical problem involved (p. 349). 
He defines the first as “that political Americanism 
which is a byword in the United States for patriotism 
and devotion to the political and social ideals of this 
country under the Constitution.”” Pope Leo XIII ex- 
pressly exempted this kind of Americanism from con- 
demnation: “If, indeed, by that name be designated 
the characteristic qualities which reflect honor on 
the people of America, just as other nations have 
what is special to them; or if it implies the condition 
of your commonwealths, or the laws and customs 
which prevail in them, there is surely no reason why 
we should deem that it ought to be discarded.” (Mc- 
Avoy, p. 390) 

The second is the Americanism which was con- 
demned by Leo XIII. He does not say that it existed 
in the United States. But as the Holy Father him- 
self indicates its false views and principles were ex- 
pressed in the preface of the French translation of 
the Life of Father Hecker, which was published in 
Paris in 1898. What were these false principles? 
They were mainly two: (1) To make converts, the 
Church should adapt herself to modern civilization 
by passing over or minimizing certain points of doc- 
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trine or even giving them a meaning which the 
Church never held; (2) In matters of faith and of 
Christian life each one should be free to follow his 
own bent in the spirit of the large measure of civil 
liberty which prevails today. From these principles 
flowed other false views, which the Holy Father cor- 
rected as follows: (a) It is wrong to say that in 
our day spiritual direction is less needed because 
the Holy Spirit is more bounteous with His gifts 
now than in the past; (b) Natural virtues must not 
be extolled above the supernatural: (c) It is not 
correct to regard some virtues as passive and others 
as active, and to advocate the latter as more suitable 
for our times; for, there can be no really passive 
virtues; (d) The vows taken in religious orders must 
not be considered as narrowing the limits of true 
liberty, or as, of little use for human society or for 
Christian perfection; (e€) While new methods of 
dealing with non-Catholics, approved by the proper 
authority, may be used, it is not prudent to neglect 
those which have proved useful in the past. 

The third Americanism was that which was ad- 
vocated by the “‘liberal’’ Catholics in the United States 
and ‘“‘was the source of those doctrines condemned 
in the papal letter” (McAvoy, p. 349), inasmuch as 
it was misinterpreted by the French writers of the 
time—writers with liberal views of a much more 
radical type. When the Holy Father condemned the 
second kind, the French version of Americanism, the 
“Americanist” Bishops in the United States gave their 
unqualified acceptance to the apostolic letter and de- 
clared that they knew no intelligent Catholic in the 
country, instructed in his religion, who held the con- 
demned doctrines. Condé B. Pallen (Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, XIV, pp. 537-538) makes this observation: 
“Whatever departures from the same (the doctrines 
of the Church expounded by Leo XHI) might have 
occurred in this country, they had not been either 
widespread or systematic as they had been made to 
appear” in the French Life of Father Hecker. How- 
ever, as Father McAvoy admits, the Americanists in 
the United States had tacitly accepted the adapted and 
translated Life of Father Hecker; they did not ex- 
pressly repudiate the exaggerations it contained (p. 
352). And he points out (p. 354), that “the 
expressed statement of Archbishop Ireland against 
religious priests and Hecket’s explanation for not 
giving vows to his community, as well as the slighting 
remarks of Ireland and the Americanists about  pil- 
grimages and some penitential practices, and their 
opposition to the condemnation of certain secret so- 
cieties, could be interpreted as implying a kind of 
asceticism and apologetics much like that condemned 
in the letter.” To our mind that was reason enough 
for the apostolic letter sent to Cardinal Gibbons. Any- 
how, after the Pope had issued his letter, Ameri- 
canism in the United States became a silenced issue, 
as McAvoy says; although Cross adds a chapter in 
his book on “Liberal Catholicism in the Twentieth 
Century.” The latter liberalism is hardly the same 
as that of the 1890's. In this chapter (p. 213) 
there is a statement to the effect that the errors of 
Leonard Feeney were condemned by Archbishop Cush- 
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ing, “far more liberal than his predecessor, William 
Cardinal O'Connell,” which seems to imply that 
Cardinal O'Connell would not have condemned them. 
That would be not only a gratuitous, but an incor- 
rect assertion. 

The book by Cross, in the hands of scholars and 
theologians, will be helpful; but I would not recom- 
mend it to the ordinary Catholic reader. Non- 
Catholics will do well to compare Father McAvoy’s 
study with that of Cross. McAvoy’s book comes 
close to being an entirely satisfactory historical account 
of Americanism, and it can be safely recommended 
to all. Probably, however, it is not the last word on 
the subject. 

Fr. Marion A. Hasic, O.F.M. 
St. Anthony Friary 
St. Louis, Missourt 


Roy, Gabrielle, Street of Riches. Translated by Harry 
Binsse. Harcourt, Brace and Company, N. 
iY? S00, ppees3-0: 


From her childhood on Rue Deschambault to 
careerhood as a~ rural schoolteacher in her native 
Manitoba Province, Gabrielle Roy unfolds a fascin- 
ating and sparkling tale based on “‘setting, incidences, 
and atmosphere’’ from her own life. Assuredly, much 
of the charm of Street of Riches lies in the simplicity 
and straightforwardness with which it is told—in its 
limpid insight into the inquisitive and sensitive nature 
of the endearing little Petite Misére, who is often 
perplexed at the comments and behavior of her elders. 

Papa, whose government job as Minister of Colo- 
nization was to settle immigrants on lands open to colo- 
nization in Manitoba, was pensive, melancholy, and 
preoccupied with the miseries of life. Papa it was 
who named his daughter Petite Misére, Little Miss 
Misery, as though it was all life could offer her as it 
had him. And throughout her story, Petite Misére does 
seem to have more than her share of experiences 
and associations with the sadness and disillusionments 
of life. 

Maman, with her sprightliness and vivacious temper- 
ament, might seem to be the antithesis of her husband. 
But Maman, too, often reveals disillusionment at the 
privations life had inflicted upon her—privations of 
treedom, affectionate love, comfortable living. 


Eighteen chapters round out the story of Petite 
Misére, whose experiences as the youngest of a family 
of eight, some ordinary, some extraordinary, afford 


ample action and character study for an interesting 
story. 


As an eight-year-old whooping cough victim, Petite 
Misére, in the solitude of her hammock, made mo- 
mentous discoveries of the true, the good, the beauti- 
ful. In her adolescence, that period of life so vital 
because it holds the tremendous responsibility of 
deciding what one’s life work shall be, Petite Misére 
would retire to the solitude of the attic to consider 
her all-important life’s work. A writer. She wished | 
to be a writer. But Maman, so sure that writing 
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could not really “earn one’s living” especially in 
one’s early life, pleaded the cause of teaching as a 
career. Acceding to her Maman’s request, Petite 
Misére equipped herself for teaching and accepted her 
first appointment at a rural school in Manitoba, de- 
termined that she “would give it all she could.” In 
her first experience at teaching she soon realized that 
she had found and won the trusting love and confi- 
dence of her little charges. 


Combining simplicity of content and style with an 
underlying profundity and depth through the character 
study of Petite Misére and her family, Street of Riches 
contains elements of appeal for all ages and types. 
Few will have failed to find enrichment and satisfaction 
in having become so intimately acquainted with the 
charming personage of Petite Misére. 


SISTER Maacuy, O.S.F. 
Oldenburg, Indiana 


Rotenstreich, Nathan, Between Past and Present. A 
Essay on History. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1958. Pp. xxix + 329. $5.00 


Anyone who has made even superficial contact 
with philosophy knows how controverted these three 
problems are: Time, The Nature of Man, and Causal- 
ity. The historian deals with time. He must decide 
whether mar has a free will and whether he is a social 
being. Lastly, he must deal with the present as an 
effect of the past. 


Nathan Rotenstreich, professor of philosophy at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has written an essay 
of book length, setting forth his convictions on these 
problems. As an essayist and not a textbook author, he 
writes for readers who are presumed to be familiar with 
Kant and post Kantian philosophers. Since their num- 
ber is rather restricted, it appears that this book will 
have only a limited circulation. 


Rev. B. J. BLiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac Wis. 


Hutchinson, R. A., Diocesan Priest Saints. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1958. Pp. viii + 219. 
$3.95. 


‘A dozen canonized secular priests,’ according 
to the author, “appear at some length in this 
volume, accompanied by nine beatified confreres.” All 
of them lived after the year 1000, and all who became 
members of the Hierarchy are omitted. As a fervent 
admirer of the secular priesthood, Father Hutchinson 
apparently has compiled this book not so much to 
present historical data as to proclaim loudly that 
sanctity is found not only in the cloister. The reader 
will be impressed more by his theology of holiness than 
by his biographical data on men who bore strange 
names and were later canonized or beatified. 

A book such as this necessarily conveys considerable 
interesting, inspirational information. It is pleasant 
to find an occasional scholarly footnote, such as on 
page 117. Yet Hutchinson’s satisfaction that an Eng- 
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lish version of Denzinger now exists suggests that he 
missed reading a number of highly critical reviews. 
On the last page he speaks of scores of beatified secular 
priests among the martyrs of the French Revolution. 
For specific information he should have cited Acta 
Ap. Sedis, 1926, pp. 415-25. In these days of self- 
examination concerning American Catholic culture, it 
is encouraging to read: “Ignorance, or even dislike of 
learning, has no place in the lives of the diocesan priest 
saints.” 

So practical is the author’s outlook on life that at 
times his expressions descend to the level of slang: 
“Must prayer pack oomp?” “He got into countless 
scrapes in school.” “The French Revolution tipped 
France on her ear.’ “Gobbledygook won’t do.” By 
strange contrast, other phrases are stilted: “From 
anonymity to eponymity.” “In troglodytic solitude.” 
“Gyves that shackled.” “The tosspot tyrant.” “The 
royal myrmidon.” 


Many publications today are edited to such an ex- 
tent that they become dull and impersonal. The reader 
of this book, however, will close it feeling that he has 
just visited with a vivacious friend. 


REV B. |. BLED, PH.D, 
Fond du Lac Wis. 


The Evidence of God in an Expanding Universe. 
Monsma, John Clover, Editor G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, New York, 1958. 250 pages. 
$3.75. 
Forty distinguished American scientists declare, 


in this carefully edited volume, their affirmative 
views on religion. Perhaps never before has a single 
volume contained contributions from authors with such 
a variety of background and experience, yet all men 
of reputation with a single verdict: “Science can es- 
tablish, by observed facts of nature and intellectual 
argumentation, that a super-human Power exists.” 
(Page 12) 

It would be interesting to compare this book 
with some of the florid rhetoric which appeared 
in newspapers at the time of the famous Scopes 
trial in Dayton, Tenn., in 1925, when a young high 
school instructor of biology was indicted for teaching 
the theory of evolution in a public school. As matters 
developed, Clarence Darrow and William Jennings 
Bryan drew the attention of the nation in their debate 
on “‘science versus religion.” Then, there was a self- 
assurance about “‘science’” which put “‘religion” on the 
defensive and exposed it to ridicule. We may now 
smile at the philosophical and religious naivete which 
seemed to bring many people into the debate with a 
vehemence often bordering on fanaticism, persuaded, 
in some cases, that if ‘science’ (represented by Clar- 
ence Darrow) won the trial, then “religion” (argued 
by William Jennings Bryan) would forever be dis- 
credited. Though there were aspects of the trial which 
bordered on the farcical, it was considered serious 
enough to draw the most celebrated trial lawyers of 
the country, with some of the most eminent scientists 
contributing varying opinions. The Scopes “evolution” 
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trial was an occasion which appears to have produced 
statements of scientists tending to discredit evidence 
of God in an “evolving world.” Now, in an expand- 
ing universe, forty American scientists find evidence 
of God, and publish their essays in connection with 
the International Geophysical Year. 

John Clover Monsma, the editor, concludes his in- 
troduction: “Ever since the day of the great physicists 
and biologists of the former century, atheistic mate- 
rialists in western lands have been arguing and 
contending with one another about the origin and 
nature of things. This has been true especially of 
what one might call the minor-calibre scientists. Real 
top-rank scientists, men of genius in their line, of 
genuine creative ability, have more and more soft- 
pedaled the genetical aspect of their theory, or theories. 
And with the giant-steps forward that science has 
taken in the past quarter of a century they find them- 
selves almost reduced to silence in things metaphysical. 


“The reason is clear. Creative scientists have made 
tremendous strides up the mountain of knowledge, 
and they have come to see far more than their pred- 
ecessors did. But the things they saw were not 
only facts but also problems—problems without num- 
ber and apparently insoluble... . 


“Many of our scientists—as this book will reveal— 
have become humble in the process. Others have 
been humble from the outset. As they learn, ever 
more, their heads are bowing down, ever more, in 
adoration.” 


The scientists represented in this book include bio- 
physicists, biologists, biochemists, mathematicians, phys- 
iologists, research chemists, astronomers, geneticists, 
of the most interesting subjects and some of the clearest 
expositions of abstruse subjects are here given in 
language which the ordinary reader will understand 
and enjoy. 

JOHN JOLING 5:)2.PH.DeyS..L) 
Regis College, Denver 


Pepler, O.P., Conrad, The Three Degrees—A Study of 


Christan Mysticism. Herder, St. Louis, 
1947. 256 pages. $3.50. 
Father Pepler states in his preface that the 


papers here combined into a volume develop the 
thesis of a previous book dealing with the roots of 
religion. Many of the chapters have previously ap- 
peared in various periodicals. He says: “All of these 
papers have been revised and adapted so that they 
should follow a uniform and developed train of 
thought, and for the work of selection and co-ordination 
the author is entirely indebted to Miss Elizabeth 
Pocock, who always typed the MSS and corrected the 
proofs. To her therefore, in particular, any unity 
that this book possesses is due.”’ 

In the first chapter it is said that “...the growth 
of the individual soul has now become equally arti- 
ficial, and the perusal of the majority of books on 
the spiritual life leaves one with the sense that it 
all has very little connection with the life of the 
ordinary man in the street.” The learned editor of 
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The Life of the Spirit then examines mysticism with 
a view to presenting it in terms familiar to the “man 
in the street.” 

Many useful observations and comments are con- 
tained in the book. The author rightly points out 
that the Holy Eucharist is the high point of the spir- 
itual life on earth. The two chapters, ‘The Eucharist 
as a Sign,” and “Eucharistic and Mystical Union,” 
might be considered the finest in the book. 

Many readers will be puzzled, perhaps, by the 
author’s insistence on the “close connection between 
the mystical life and the seasons and the soil,” of 
with his statement: “Members of modern religious 
orders often confess that there come times of tension 
when the whole system of life seems to become un- 
natural and almost unbearable. At such times one 
of the surest remedies is to go out in the garden and 
dig or pull up weeds. The purification of the soil will 
provide a purification of the soul.’ Whereas physical 
activity may relieve tensions temporarily, a more ade- 
quate and permanent means must be interior and 
spiritual union with God—especially for the majority 
who have no garden where they can dig or pull up 
weeds. 

JOHN JoLin, S.J., Po.D., 5.0 
Regis College, Denver 
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Communications concerning the Central Verein 
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Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


103rd CCU CONVENTION ENGENDERS HOPE 
AND ENTHUSIASM 


EFFERSON CITY, the beautiful capital city of Missouri, 
J attracted ninety-five registered delegates and hundreds 
of visitors from many states for the 103rd annual 
convention of the Catholic Central Union (Verein) 
of America. A very crowded schedule kept the dele- 
gates busily occupied throughout the convention which 
began on Saturday, August 2, and adjourned on Wednes- 
day, August 6. In his words of welcome to the dele- 
gates on Sunday afternoon, Mayor Arthur W. Ellis of 
Jefferson City, presumably unfamiliar with our organ- 
ization, expressed his surprise at the heavy schedule of 
meetings. “You have permitted yourselves little or 
‘no time for anything but work,” was his comment. 

Following the practice inaugurated last year in Allen- 
town, the convention derived its inspiration and direc- 
‘tion from a theme as well as a motto. Both theme and 
motto sought to arouse members of the Catholic Union 
to a new appreciation of their growing responsibilities 
in the Lay Apostolate. The motto, taken from the 
Holy Father's address to the Second Congress for the 
Lay Apostolate last October, emphasized the need of 
“sreater and greater fervor in all forms of the aposto- 
late.” It was implemented by the convention theme— 
“Catholic Initiative.” 


Just as the Second Congress for the Lay Apostolate 
in Rome designated certain fields in which the need 
for lay action is felt more acutely today, so did the 
Catholic Union convention draw attention to specific 
areas where the Catholic influence is particularly needed: 
Labor, rural life, education, family life, legislation, etc. 


The Central Bureau 


The decision to center the convention about the 
general theme of the apostolate was also influenced by 
an important anniversary in the annals of the Catholic 
Union—the Golden Jubilee of the Central Bureau. By 
happy coincidence, the convention motto quoted from 
Pope Pius XII, was reminiscent of the words of his 
illustrious predecessor St. Pius X, which strongly influ- 
enced members of the old Central Verein to organize 
the Central Bureau as a social action center a half 
century ago. 

The Golden Jubilee of the Central Bureau, referred 
to on many occasions during the convention, received 
special consideration at the convention dinner on Sun- 
day night and at the joint session on Monday night. 
The convention dinner was designated the “Central 
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Bureau Jubilee Banquet.” The menu and program 
of speakers were listed in a beautiful golden folder. 
Only one principal address was scheduled for this 
occasion. Most appropriately it was delivered by Mr. 
Joseph Matt, K.S.G., of St. Paul, Minnesota, the only 
surviving member of the original Central Verein Com- 
mittee on Social Action which brought the Central 
Bureau into existence in 1908. Mr. Matt’s address, 
entitled ‘Fifty Years of the Central Bureau Apostolate,” 
was delivered to a crowded banquet hall. The speaker 
very skillfully outlined the objectives and achievements 
of the Central Bureau which he narrated against the 
background of world history in which he is exceptionally 
versed. Much of Mr. Matt’s address was devoted to 
his lifelong friend and co-worker, the late Dr. F. P. 
Kenkel, who guided the destinies of the Central Bureau 
for forty-four years. 

Convention formalities prescribe that all speakers be 
more or less formally introduced. Little or no account 
is made of these introductions in reports; and properly 
so, because they are hardly more than polite formalities. 
The introduction of Mr. Matt on Sunday night, how- 
ever, was vastly more than a compliance with formality. 
Mr. Matt was presented to his audience by Right Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid, P.A., V.G., close friend 
of the speaker and member of the Catholic Union’s 
Committee on Social Action. Msgr. Vogelweid’s ad- 
dress of introduction was a brilliant tribute to a deserving 
lay leader. Apt quotations from Holy Scripture, par- 
ticularly from the writings of St. Paul, gave Msgr. 
Vogelweid’s words a certain dignity and unction which 
added much to the occasion. 


A Project 


As has been stated, the anniversary of the Central 
Bureau's founding was noted in a particular way also 
at the joint meeting of all delegates of the Catholic 
Union and the National Catholic Women’s Union on 
Monday night. In officially presenting the annual 
report of the institution, the present director, Msgr. 
Victor T. Suren, explained that the Central Bureau was 
the Central Verein’s answer to the great Social Ques- 
tion which emerged after the Industrial Revolution. 
Now that we are undergoing the drastic effects of what 
Pope Pius XII calls “The Second Technological Revolu- 
tion,” the Central Bureau must endeavor to apply the 
Christian solution to the many new questions which 
are arising. 

Following Msgr. Suren on the speakers’ stand was 
Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, N. Y., who gave 
a very lucid explanation of a new and important type 
of individual membership in the Catholic Union: Social 
Action Membership. Mr. Hemmerlein told his audience 
that the Central Verein has been able to endure for over 
a century because it possessed the resiliency to make 
adjustments required by the changing times. Since parish 
benevolent societies, once the bulwark of the Catholic 
Union, are passing out of existence, and since people 
show a greater and greater reluctance to attending 
mectings, we must concentrate our attention on men 
of sincerity and good will who are ready to make the 
necessary sacrifices entailed in a fruitful lay apostolate. 


The new type of membership is intended precisely to 
win such serious minded men to the cause of the Cath- 
olic Union. In the course of the year the new type 
of membership will be explained in greater detail to our 
State Branches and affiliated societies. 


As a direct result of a suggestion made by the Most 
Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, Archbishop, Bishop of Fargo, 
Papal Nuncio to Germany, and Honorary Chairman of 
our Social Action Committee, the 103rd convention de- 
cided to espouse a special project commemorative of the 
Central Bureau’s Jubilee. Briefly, the project will entail 
the microfilming of certain newspapers, periodicals and 
precious documents in the Central Bureau library. This 
project was very ably presented to the audience on Mon- — 
day night by Dr. Nicholas Dietz of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Dr. Dietz explained the method of microfilming docu- 
ments and demonstrated its great usefulness especially 
in regard to such documents as are printed on materials 
which deteriorate rapidly. The microfilming project 
will receive attention in future issues of Social Justice 
Review. 

Making one of his many appearances at the conven- 
tion, the Most Rev. Joseph M. Marling, Bishop of 
Jefferson City, delivered a most impressive address at 
Monday night’s session. Delegates were frequently 
heard discussing this address during the remaining days 
of the convention. Bishop Marling likened the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Central Verein to the flow of the 
Gulf Stream—-calm, quiet, almost imperceptible, but 
very effective. 


Bishop Marling 


It is trite to say that Bishop Marling was the perfect 
host to the convention. Yet any other mode of refer- 
ence would be inaccurate. It is doubtful whether our: 
organization, during its entire 103-year history, ever’ 
received such generous support from a host Bishop. , 
Bishop Marling was present at no less than seven dif- 
ferent functions of the convention: he celebrated the: 
Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning, delivered | 
one of the two feature lectures on Sunday afternoon, , 
attended the convention dinner on Sunday night, ad-- 
dressed the delegates of the NCWU at the opening; 
of the mission exhibit on Saturday afternoon, gave his; 
much-discussed address at the joint session on Monday ' 
night, and was host to twenty-five priests at a dinner: 
in his home on Tuesday. 


The Solemn Pontifical Mass on Sunday morning was} 
celebrated in St. Peter’s Cathedral which was crowded 
to capacity. The sermon on this occasion was de-- 
livered by the Right Rev. Abbot Stephen Schappler, 
O.S.B., of Conception Abbey. Abbot Stephen displayed 
a familiarity with the Catholic Union and its objectives. 


His sermon centered about the convention theme. 


Governor Blair 
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honor was conferred upon our venerable organization 
when the Honorable James T. Blair, III, Governor of 
Missouri, addressed the assembly. As far as we can 


ascertain, this is the first time one of our conventions 


was addressed by a governor. What is more, Gover- 
nor Blair’s address was not of the “political” variety— 


a series of meaningless platitudes. The Governor was 


| 


very serious when he pointed out the existence of social 
problems which merit the consideration of such groups 
as ours. He mentioned child welfare and the care of 
aged citizens as two social problems deserving of our 
best efforts. 

_A most penetrating analysis of the present labor 
picture in the U. S. was made by the Very Rev. Dom 
Rembert Sorg, O.S.B., of Fifield, Wisconsin, who spoke 
on “The Spirit of Christian Labor.’ Father Rembert 
demonstrated his special competence in this field when 
he revealed many facets of the labor problem which 


are usually overlooked completely by our Catholic soci- 


ologists and economics. Because of the occurrence of 
Labor Day on the first Monday of September, Father 
Rembert’s address introduces this issue of Social Justice 
Review. 

Paralleling the importance of the labor question in 
the U. S. is our rural problem. The present complex 
rural situation was very clearly and deftly analyzed by 
Bishop Marling in his lecture titled “A Social Glance 
at the Rural Picture.’ His Excellency’s address merits 
the widest possible circulation. We entertain the hope 
that we shall be privileged to publish this address in 
pamphlet form. 

As is customary at Central Verein conventions, all 
public meetings were adorned with proper musical 
selections. The instrumental and vocal selections at the 
various functions were in elegant taste and were ex- 
pertly rendered. St. Peter’s Cathedral Choir under 
Mr. Danilo Gorjanc sang the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
and rendered some striking selections at the civic forum. 
Organ music at the convention dinner was furnished 
by Miss Betty Plogsted, organist of St. Peter’s Cathedral. 
In harmony with the wishes of our Holy Father, the 
delegates joined in singing the Ordinary of the Mass 
at the daily Solemn convention Masses. 


Youth 


Although the number of youth delegates was small, 
the group was truly representative of both the Catholic 
Union and the NCWU. The youth rally on Saturday 
night was a most edifying occasion. Mr. Albert J. 
Sattler, Jr., president of the Youth Section spoke on 
“Catholic Youth in the Mystical Body of Christ.” He 
treated his theme with the skill of a veteran. 

The clergy were represented on the program by Rev. 
Gerald L. Poelker, superintendent of Catholic High 
Schools in the Diocese of Jefferson City, who spoke 
on “Youth Looks at this Day.” 

Addresses were also given by Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., 
and Rev. Albert G. Henkes. Father Weiser retired as 
spiritual director of the Youth Section, leaving the 


spiritual guidance of our young people in the hands 


Beautiful vocal selections were ren- 


of Father Henkes. 
It is to be noted 


dered by Miss Carol Ann Furrer. 
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that the youth program was very dignified and elicited 
the unstinted praise of all delegates present. 

Meetings of the various committees were inter- 
spersed between the public assemblies on Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday. Business sessions began on Monday 
and continued until the adjournment of the convention 
at noon on Wednesday. All business meetings and 
committee sessions of the Catholic Union were held in 
the Knights of Columbus Building immediately across 
the street from Hotel Governor, convention headquarters. 
It was most generous of the Knights of Columbus to 
make their ample facilities available to the Catholic 
Union for the convention. A special message of grati- 
tude was drafted at one of the meetings at the suggestion 
of President Frank C. Gittinger. 


Change of Name 


One of the important items of business discussed in 
Jefferson City was final action on the change of the 
name of our organization. At the 1956 convention in 
Wichita it was decided to adopt as our new name the 
“Catholic Central Union of America.” As was noted 
by Mr. James H. Zipf, who was delegated to present 
our petition for a change of name to the proper court 
in Missouri, the new title of the organization already 
appears in parenthesis in our charter. The words “The 
Catholic Central Union” were inserted in 1942 in com- 
pliance with the law of the State of Missouri which 
requires that the titles of all organizations chartered 
under the State laws be given in the English language. 
In view of this, the convention felt that no further 
court action was necessary. Hence it was decided to 
continue use of the name chosen at the Wichita con- 
vention. The prospect of an injunction forbidding the 
use of the name for any reason seems unlikely inas- 
much as the new title already appears in the charter. 


Resolutions Committee 


The Committee on Resolutions again functioned under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Matt. A formidable 
Declaration of Principles on modern problems was 
drafted by the Committee and adopted by the conven- 
tion. Because of the cooperation of a staff of expert 
typists, obtained by the Convention Committee, com- 
plete copies of the Declaration were available to the 
delegates before they left Jefferson City. The Declara- 
tion of Principles will be published serially in Social 
Justice Review, beginning with this issue, and will later 
be made available in pamphlet form. 

A most inspiring and hopeful convention came to a 
fitting close with the installation of officers, departure 
ceremony and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sactra- 
ment in St. Peter's Cathedral on Wednesday afternoon. 
The Reverend Edward A. Bruemmer, spiritual director 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri, delivered an appro- 
priate sermon as a finale to the convention and in- 
stalled the officers. Only two new officers were 
chosen: Mr. Clem Dulle as third vice president, and Mr. 
Henry Schroer as marshall. 

The success of the convention, as may readily be sur- 
mised, was in large measure due to the generous efforts 
and skillful planning of the local committee under the 
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joint chairmanship of Mr. Clemens Dulle and Miss Ann 
Knollmeyer. Inspirational leadership was given to the 
laity by Msgr. Vogelweid and Msgr. Paul U. Kertz, 
both of whom were most generous in extending their 
energies and talents for the success of the convention. 
In a letter to the director of the Central Bureau after 
the convention, Bishop Marling stated that the Cath- 
olics of Jefferson City will long remember the in- 
spirational convention of the Catholic Union. On our 
part, we can assure His Excellency, his priests and his 
people that the delegates who were privileged to attend 
our 103rd convention will never forget the pleasant 
experience that was ours in sharing the hospitality of the 
Diocese of Jefferson City for the days of our conven- 
tion. With renewed hope we look forward to our 
annual gathering next year in San Francisco. 


Convention Notes 


IS EXCELLENCY the Most Reverend Albert Fletcher 
of Little Rock was present for the Solemn Pontifical 
Mass and the Civic Forum on Sunday. He addressed 


the latter assembly briefly. 


Five communities of Benedictines were represented 
at the convention: the Abbeys at Conception, Mo.; 
Atchison, Kansas; Newark, N. J.; and Subiaco, ANAK, 2 
and the Priory at Fifield, Wis. 


Archbishop Richard Cushing of Boston, in writing 
his regrets at not being able to attend the 103rd con- 
vention, stated that he would offer his Mass on Saturday, 
August 2, for the success of the convention. 


The local Convention Committee provided Msgr. 
Suren with a most pleasant surprise on Monday night. 
Introducing the evening’s program was “A Tribute of 
Gratitude” presented by the members of two families 
of former refugees from Hungary now resettled in 
Jefferson City. The Central Bureau director was ten- 
dered a spiritual bouquet and the audience was enter- 
tained with a delightful program of Hungarian songs 
and dances. 


Commenting on this year’s Declaration of Principles 
in a letter to Msgr. Suren, Archbishop Muench stated: 
“The Declaration of Principles is such that I entertain 
the hope that they will find the widest circulation.” 


Delegates were heard to comment favorably on the 
couttesy of the personnel at Hotel Governor. The 
waitresses in the dining room were singularly accommo- 
dating. 


Eight home-baked cakes, bearing fifty candles, were 
sent to the Central Bureau on August 1 by the Sisters 
and staff of St. Elizabeth’s Day Nursery in token of 
the institution’s golden anniversary. Members of the 
Union Social Action Committee and convention dele- 
gates who visited the Bureau enroute to Jefferson City, 
enjoyed the delicious confections. 
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On several occasions during the convention, hat col- 
lections were taken up among the delegates for the 
Central Bureau in token of its jubilee. 


The visit to the La Salette Seminary on Monday eve- 
ning was a delightful experience. After the delicious 
buffet luncheon, the delegates attended services 1n 
the beautiful new seminary chapel. Father Joseph 
Decoteau’s sermon was elegant in its simplicity and 
appropriateness. 


The clergy of the Jefferson City Diocese were much 
in evidence at the convention. They were particularly 
well represented at the evening sessions. 


On Tuesday at noon Bishop Marling gave a dinner 
in his home for the clergy attending the Convention. 
Twenty-five priests enjoyed the Bishop’s hospitality on 
this occasion. Also present was Mr. Joseph Matt, 
who came at the special invitation of His Excellency’ 


A message from “St. Peter’s in Rome to St. Peter's: 
in Jefferson City” was read to the delegates by Abbot : 
Stephen prior to his sermon on Sunday morning. The} 
message, signed by “Dell Aqua, Substitute,” read: 

“Occasion combined annual Conventions Catholic: 
Central Union and National Catholic Women’s Union, , 
Holy Father cordially imparts participants paternal . 
Apostolic Blessing implored.” 


Miscellany 


HILE THE NUMBER Of subscriptions to Social Justice? 
Review is not as large as we would like it to be, we: 
are, nevertheless, consoled by the knowledge that our: 
magazine is read appreciatively in many countries. Wy 
priest member of the faculty of a college in Kurseong, , 
India, expresses his estimate of our magazine as follows: : 
“This is to thank you for the magazines you kindly’ 
sent me, especially for Social Justice Review which 
comes to our library regularly. Among the abundantt 
reading matter which you help to provide for our: 
students, the future priests of India, Soczal Justice Review? 
has a special mission: to help prepare them for the: 
task of social reconstruction which their priestly ministry 7 
in this country is bound to involve.” 


With an exceptionally large supply of back num-- 
bers of Social Justice Review on hand, the Central] 
Bureau recently contacted various libraries making these: 
issues available simply for the payment of postage. 

Among the libraries availing themselves of our offert 
was that connected with the Redemptorist Seminary of! 
Mt. St. Alphonsus in Esopus, N. Y. Upon receiving? 
the requested back issues, Father Alfred A. Sieradsleat 
C.Ss.R., periodical librarian, wrote: 

“This morning we received a most welcome package: 
from the Central Bureau containing the back issues of} 
Social Justice Review which we had been trying to find! 
for many years. These will help fill out some of the: 
lacunae in our seminary library. We are indebted toc 
you for this kindness.” 


Convention Calendar 


ou VEREIN OF NEW YORK and the New York 
Branch of the NCWU: Schenectady, August 30— 
September 1. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois League 
of the NCWU: St. Joseph’s Parish, Peru, September 
12-14. 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the NCWU: St. Mary’s Parish, Pitts- 
burgh, September 13-15. 

Catholic Union of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch of 
the NCWU: Conway, September 27 and 28. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Washington, October 11-13. 


Cyril J. Furrer Appointed to 
CU Secial Action Committee 


Sea THE NEED of additional members who live 
close to the Central Bureau, the Board of Directors 
of the Central Union approved the nomination of Mr. 
Gyril J. Furrer, of St. Louis, to the Committee on 
Social Action. 

Mr. Furrer, a regular attendant at our national con- 
ventions for many years, is well known in our organi- 
zation. He served the national body as a trustee for 
several terms. Twice he headed the Catholic Union 
of Missouri, State Branch of the CCU. He played a 
leading role in arranging for the national conventions 
held in St. Louis in 1942 and 1952. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Furrer on his appoint- 
ment to the important Committee on Social Action. His 
selection should prove to be a great asset to the Catholic 
Central Union and the Central Bureau. 


Kenkel Family Remembers 
C. B. Anniversary 


A BEAUTIFUL CARD, enscribed “For your 50th Anni- 
versary,” was presented to the Central Bureau at 
the Jubilee Banquet during the recent 103rd convention 
of the Catholic Central Union, on behalf of the Kenkel 
Family. The wishes of the family were expressed in 
verse over the signatures of the four daughters and 
three sons of the late Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Kenkel. 
Opposite the verse was this legend: To the Central 
ureau of the C. C. Union, Heartiest Congratulations 
in Memory of your Devoted Founder and our Beloved 
Father.” 

The message was read to the assembled delegates 
nd guests by Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid. 


On July 29, the Central Bureau was honored by a 
isit from Archbishop Owen McCann of Cape Town, 
outh Africa. His Excellency, at one time editor of 
he Southern Cross of Cape Town, showed special 
nterest in the Bureau’s libraries and publications. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 103rd Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Jefferson City, Mo., August 2-6, 1958 


Assembled in its 103rd national convention, the 
Catholic Central Union confirms and renews its solemn 
pledge of filial obedience and undeviating loyalty to 
the Holy See and, in particular, to our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XI, now gloriously reigning. 

While statesmen and governments throughout the 
world seem to be exhausting all the resources of diplo- 
macy and statecraft in increasingly desperate efforts to 
solve the overwhelming social, economic and political 
problems of our times, so as to rescue the world from 
the imminent threat of global revolution and world war, 
the Holy Father continues to hold out to the nations 
the one certain remedy: The return to God and His law. 


The history of the world during the nineteen years 
since Pius XII ascended the Throne of Peter is an 
almost unbroken record of tragic disasters born of the 
frightful world apostacy from God’s law and the con- 
sequent degeneration of civilization to the barbaric rule 
of the jungle. Blinded by the astounding discoveries of 
modern science and the unprecedented material advances 
of the age, men and nations even now fail to recognize 
the full enormity of the spiritual and moral decline of 
modern society, despite the frightful experiences of two 
world wars and the spread of fearful world revolution, 
as manifested not only in Communism but also in the 
various mitigated forms of Socialism—all offspring of 
that crass materialism to which men inevitably succumb 
once they deny the reality of God and the supernatural 
destiny of man. 


Throughout all these tragic years Pope Pius has been 
an unshakable tower of strength in the midst of the 
raging seas of human conflict and passions, a beacon 
of light amid the darkness, confusion and despair of men 
and nations. In numerous allocutions, encyclicals, radio 
broadcasts and addresses to the most diverse groups, 
and on an almost endless variety of special subjects, he 
has outlined the broad principles and norms of conduct 
pointing to just solutions of the ills and problems be- 
setting modern society. His paternal solicitude has 
been concerned not only with questions of immediate 
concern to the Church—such as the restoration of the 
liturgy, the training of the clergy, the development of 
the missions, the norms governing sacred music and 
ecclesiastical art and architecture, the education of youth 
and the deepening of Christian piety and devotion— 
but also with such questions as the application of Chris- 
tian principles in business, labor, agriculture, politics, 
the press, movies, radio and television, medicine, surgery, 
nursing, psychiatry and mental health. Lawyers and po- 
licemen, and even advertising and public relations have 
been the subjects of remarkable papal discourses reveal- 
ing not only his astounding insight into their special- 
ized details and particular problems, but also his paternal 
solicitude to bring all details of modern public and 
private life into close conformity with the principles 
of justice and charity and thereby assist them to be- 
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come constructive factors for personal sanctity, social 
order and world peace. 


Beyond this intellectual and spiritual leadership, how- 
ever, Pope Prus XII has again and again revealed the 
all-embracing charity of his heart in world-wide enter- 
prises he has launched to feed and clothe the victims 
of disasters, wars and injustice, to bind the wounds 
of the sick and suffering, to comfort the sorrowing, to 
re-unite dispersed families, to find new homes for home- 
less exiles and expellees, to bring aid to the victims 
of oppression and persecution wherever they might be 
found. 

Aware of the inadequacy of all human endeavors and 
the weaknesses and failings of even the best of men, he 
has repeatedly called upon the faithful to have recourse 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Refuge of Sinners, 
and to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Source of all Peace 
and Happiness. His proclamation of the Marian Year, 
his consecration of Russia and the whole world to the 
Immaculate Heart, his definition of the doctrine of the 
bodily Assumption of the Blessed Virgin into heaven, 
his proclamation of the Queenship of Mary, his recent 
encyclical on the centenary of the Blessed Virgin’s 
apparitions at Lourdes, his most recent encyclical call- 
ing for world-wide prayers to the Blessed Virgin—all 
these bear witness to his extraordinary devotion to the 
Mother of God and to his confidence in her maternal 
intercession with God for the re-establishment of jus- 
tice and peace in a sorely confused and troubled world. 

Mindful of this tireless paternal solicitude of Pope 
Pius XII, the 103rd national convention of the Catholic 
Central Union calls upon its affiliated societies and 
individual members to study carefully the directives and 
admonitions of the Holy Father and to apply them faith- 
fully according to the opportunities of their individual 
vocations and in the circumstances of cultural, social, 
economic, and political life. 

In particular, we urge all to unite in fervent prayer 
with the intentions of the Holy Father, preferably at 
Holy Mass, to the end that men and nations, blinded by 
error and passion, may speedily return to the precepts 
of Christianity which alone are capable of restoring a 
sound, just and equitable society. 


Golden Jubilee of the Central Bureau 


The 103rd national convention of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Union, assembled in Jefferson City, Mo., records 
with profound joy the golden jubilee of its Central 
Bureau. It would go far beyond the scope of a con- 
vention resolution to attempt to detail, even in broad 
outline, the achievements of the Bureau in the course of 
the first half century of its existence; the numerous 
study courses and lectures held at various times and 
places; the diffusion of the Catholic social program 
through the publication of Social Justice Review and the 
Catholic Woman's Journal, as well as countless leaflets, 
brochures, press letters and personal correspondence in 
the course of the years; the prayer books and devo- 
tional books published for Catholic men and women 
in the armed forces since World War I; the inestimable 
material help given to home and foreign missions 
through innumerable shipments of vestments and altar 
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vessels, books, clothing, toys, medicines and drugs, can- 
celled stamps, etc., as well as direct financial aid in 
the form of Mass stipends and cash donations ; the relief 
of war victims in two world wars, amounting to seév-. 
eral millions of dollars; the development of a unique: 
social study library and a library of German Catholic 
Americana culminating in the erection of a modern | 
library building on the Bureau grounds; the establish- 
ment of the St. Elizabeth Settlement both as a charitable | 
welfare undertaking and as a proving ground for: 
the social welfare ideals of the Catholic Central 
Union. These are only some of the visible, external 
achievements of the Bureau in the fifty years since its; 
inception. We call attention to this astounding record | 
of achievement with profound gratitude to God and| 
with a deep sense of appreciation and grateful remem- - 
brance of all those hundreds and thousands of devoted | 
prelates, priests, brothers, sisters and lay people whose : 
interest and sacrifices in money, time and labor made: 
these achievements possible. If we single out from) 
among so many noble and self-sacrificing men and| 
women the name of the late Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel, , 
it is because it can be truly said that the development: 
of the Bureau is, in great measure, the work of Dr.. 
Kenkel; that it bears the mark of his genius and the: 
heritage he has passed to our keeping. Others, indeed, , 
have contributed, each according to his own talent and| 
measure, to the planning, building and expansion of the: 
Bureau, and their names will be kept in honored memory / 
as long as the Central Union shall endure. But the: 
name of Dr. Kenkel will be remembered always with. 
special veneration as the name of the chief architect 
and guiding spirit of the program of Catholic social 
thought and action which made the Bureau what it is 
now. 

The Catholic Central Union has been singularly for- 
tunate in having as Dr. Kenkel’s successor the Rt. Rev.. 
Msgr. Victor 1. Suren, who for many years was closely; 
associated with his eminent predecessor in the direction 
of the Central Bureau and the management of its mani- 
fold operations and interests. How well Msgr. Suren: 
has understood the guiding principles embodied in the 
Central Bureau’s program as well as in that of the Cath. 
olic Central Union as a whole is well illustrated by} 
his choice of this year’s convention motto, taken from: 
the address of Pope Pius XII to the Second Congres 
for the Lay Apostolate: 


X fifty years ago, which became, as it were, the keynot 
of the Central Bureau, reiterated times without number 
by Dr. Kenkel in his memorable reports to our annuall 
conventions: Let us not be beguiled by the glitterin 
programs and shibboleths of the day; we have our ow 
program of social action to proclaim and to develop. 


And this program is nothing less than the “restoratio 
of all things in Christ.” 


In the fifty years that have passed, the ground has: 
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been prepared, the foundations have been well laid, 
the building materials gathered and placed ready to 
hand. It remains for us who live in a world pregnant 
with great dangers as well as great opportunities to 
lay hold of the heritage that has been bequeathed to 
us and, under guidance of leaders like Mser. Suren 
and his associates, to do our share for the “building up 
of the Body of Christ” which alone holds the promise 
that it will, in God's own time, overcome the world 
and all its works. 


Altar and Home 


_ The world crisis that has been shaping up indeed 
for over one hundred and fifty years and which has 
been gathering momentum in the course of two world 
wars, seem to be approaching catastrophic proportions. 
Not only has the world revolution, now largely em- 
bodied in the system of atheistic Communism, already 
engulfed one-third of the peoples and land areas of 
the globe, but the materialistic spirit which is the basis 
of this frightful decay has taken possession of the 
minds of vast numbers of men in all the nations of the as 
yet free world, including our own United States. To 
those misled by the materialistic concept of life, the 
supreme goals of human existence are the acquisition 
and secure enjoyment of material possessions which 
can satisfy the senses. The end result of this attitude is 
the constantly worsening class struggle, with its in- 
escapable concomitants of massive economic and po- 
litical pressure groups, the gradual decay of the middle 
class due to the progressive devaluation of the prin- 
cipal of subsidiarity, the deterioration of the family 
and the ultimate submersion of the human personality 
in the faceless mass obedient only to the dictates of 
a servile super-state. 

If we in the United States have not yet pursued this 

road to its ultimate goal of totalitarian dictatorship, it 
is chiefly because of the still unspent Christian heritage 
of large segments of our people, namely, the faith in 
God and in the high dignity and destiny of the human 
personality nurtured in the bosom of the Christian 
family. Insofar as this heritage has been weakened 
and dissipated by the inroads of materialism, to that 
extent the heresy of Communism has breached the de- 
fenses of the so-called free world, while, conversely, 
insofar as the Christian heritage has been strengthened, 
Communism has been stopped and beaten back. 
_ Hence, even from a purely utilitarian viewpoint, it 1s 
clear that the re-invigoration of the Christian family as 
the cradle and nursery of religious faith and practice 
should hold a primary place, ahead of all other con- 
siderations of civil, political, or military defense. For, 
experience has amply demonstrated that, once the Com- 
munist heresy succeeds in destroying the moral fibre 
of a people, all external defensive preparations become 
a meaningless facade ready to topple into dust at the 
first frontal assault of the Communist aggressor. 

If, however, the Christian family is to be restored 
to its full vigor not only as the basic unit of society 
but as the organic source of social integrity and sta- 
bility, it must rediscover the source of its former vigor 
in the altar of Christ and in the living waters of the 
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sacraments that flow from it. For without the living 
Christ in its midst there cannot be a Christian family 
in any real sense of the word, and even the practice 
of the natural virtues will not long endure against the 
steady erosion of neo-paganism pressing in on the mod- 
ern family from all sides. 

Fortunately, in these days when the tides of neo- 
paganism are beating ever more violently against the 
imperilled Christian home, Divine Providence has seen 
fit to raise up new and vigorous movements for the 
protection and re-invigoration of Catholic home and par- 
ish life. We cite among these providential aids the 
Liturgical Movement and the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, both largely due to the initiative and fore- 
sight of Pope St. Pius X and vigorously fostered by 
our present Holy Father Pope Pius XII, and the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Family Life Conference under 
guidance of the Bishops of the United States. 

It is obviously beyond the scope of a convention reso- 
lution to discuss in detail the programs of these great 
and salutary movements which contain all the keys 
needed to unlock and make available the wellsprings 
of vigorous Christian individual and family life— 
spiritual, intellectual, moral, cultural, and even social 
and economic. 

In calling attention to these providential agencies, 
however, the 103rd national convention of the Catholic 
Central Union urgently directs its affiliated societies, 
individual members and all men of good will to study 
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these movements and to make full use of the oppor- 
tunities they offer for the re-invigoration of Christian 
faith and practice. 

In particular, we urge the earnest study, under 
euidance of the reverend pastors, of the fundamental 
truths of Christian doctrine, the formation of study 
and discussion clubs, the establishment and intensive 
use of parish libraries, book clubs, parish and diocesan 
correspondence courses and the like, for the fruitful 
development of Catholic faith and practice. We urge 
a more frequent and more intensive family participation 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, regularity in the 
reception of the sacraments, the practice of the daily 
family Rosary and close attention to the special prob- 
lems and interests of the parish as a whole and _ its 
member families in particular. 

We urge, wherever possible, the formation of par- 
ents-and-school societies to provide a genuine spiritual 
and intellectual communion of interests and responsibilt- 
ties between the parents and school tigchers of 
dren; the establishment, whereverg™ ‘ble, “< 
credit unions, housing agencies, hi al aids 
home nursing associations, parish or ommuny 
homes for the aged, protective association 
privileged children, and such other agenc 
tutions as may be needful to sefcayard the i 
the parish community and the Sem itua 
welfare of its member famutie. 


Above all, we urge a lively and practical appreciation 
of the intimate relationship which knits the individual 
families together into that wider community known as 
the parish, of which the parish church is the visible 
spiritual home and the altar of sacrifice is the banquet 
table as well as the hearth from which flow the life- 
giving Food and the warmth of all-embracing charity 
to nourish and sustain each member individually as 
well as each family and the community at large. 


Thus firmly established in Christ, the parish com- 
munity will by its very existence exercise a salutary in- 
fluence on the larger community in which it lives, and 
the example of the faith and virtue of its members will 
become a leaven in society, purging out, slowly but surely, 
the old mass of materialism and secularism, and, bit 
by bit, helping to bring about the Christian social re- 
form envisioned by the Popes of our times, without 
which all the political schemes and military plans of 
the nations and governments will be destined to bear 
little if any fruit indeed. 

Once the Christian has been strengthened and en- 
ergized by such a home and liturgical life, he can go 
forth into his segment of the world—the office, the 
factory, the farm meeting, the legislature and the recrea- 
tional area—"'with greater and greater fervor for ‘build- 
ing up the Body of Christ’ in all forms of the lay 
apostolate.” It should be emphasized that a self-cen- 
tered piety is not sufficient to fulfill the plea of the 
Holy Father to “restore all things in Christ.” A person 
does not stand alone before God. He is a part of a 
huge body made up of all mankind, and the crying 
need is that he revolutionize, revivify and strengthen 


that body for good. 


(To be continued) 
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Acknowiedgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 

Marcus Strunk, Kans., $5; Mrs. M. Schneiderhahn, , 
Mo., $5; John A. Graser, N. Y., $2; Emil L. Zoernig, , 
Mo., $5; Anthony B. Kenkel, Washington, D. Cy usa 
Catholic Union of Kansas, Kans., $83.19; Rev. Paul! 
Huber, $1; J. M. Aretz, Minn., $5; Delegates to Na- - 
tional Convention, $42.18; NCWU, B. Meiswinkel, Cal.,, 
$500; Rev. Bernard S. Groner, Mo., $20; Frank C.. 
Schneider, Ind., $4; Total to and including August 1%; 
1958, $674.32. 

Chaplains’ Aid 
Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $4.02; CWU,, 
Total to and including August 11,, 


St. Francis de 
ING Nia Inc., $25 ; 


_ADEQ 
vee 4 


You coe: 


athclic Missions 


.58; Henrietta Weingart-- 
gi, Tex., $10; Josephine» 
, Tex., $5; Mrs. Mary? 
ed. Mission, Mo., $2;; 
Krank, Mo., $5; N. N.. 


; Mrs, Mary--ii) 
Siebers, Ill} Si; 
Batzinger, N. Y.,. 
erger, Ark., $.34; 
Se Jeronica Witkowski,, 
x eh, Ill., $23, Mrs. Gag: 
Krebs, Wash., oe : Langenfeld, Mass., $5; 
Lidia M. Freimuth, se, _ Rose Gruenewald, Mo.,, 
$10; Winkelmann Hvnest ; st Ac de 

Wis., $6; Frank C. neider, +, $203, CW Us of Nees 
$5; Mrs. L. Rudolph, Mo., $2; Mrs. M. Schneider, $5; 
Mrs. Mary Z. Neubauer, $3; NCWU, Section, Tex., $15;; 
Sister M. Gerentrud, Ill., $40; NCWU, Mission Branch, 
Mo., $256; Hdwin F. Debrecht, Mo., $15; Katherin 
Grimes, N. Y., $1.75; Total to and including August 
11, 1958, $486.09. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


From Children attending, $1,711.99; United Fund, 
$3,970.00; Interest Income, $36.90; Board Members, 
$24; Total to and including August 11, 1958, $5,742.89) 
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M oe N, Texas. 
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FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington, DB. @ 
Foreign Relations of the United States, Vols. 1, 2, 33 
4, 5. Washington, 1955, 1956 and 1957. oe 


